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THE BRITISH MUSEUM will be 

CLOSED from Monday, the 28th of April, till Satur- 
day, the 3rd of May, inclusive, and no person can possibly 
be admitted during that week. The Museum will be RE- 
OPENED on Monday, the 5th of May, when visitors will be 
admitted to view the Collections every day, Thursdays and 
Sundays excepted, from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., till the 16th of 
August, inclusive, and from 10 to half-past 7 only, for the 
remainder of that month. From the 5th of May to the 30th 
of August, inclusive, the Reading Room will be kept open 
for Readers, as usual, daily, Sundays only excepted, but not 
later than 5 o'clock, after which hour visitors will be ad- 
mitted to see the Reading Room, part of the new Libraries, 
and the North Library, every day, Thursdays and Sundays 
excepted, until the close of the Museum each day, as above 
stated. 





A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 22nd April, 1862. 





QOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—The 
i, New Court and Cloisters in the South Kensington 
Museum, chiefly filled with Works of Italian Art, will he 
OPENED to the Public on and after 30th April next. 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 





WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, THE 28rn. 
QOciey ‘"Y OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
. COLOURS. The FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI- 

3ITION, at their Gallery, 5, Patt Matt Easrt (close to the 
N ational Gallery). Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JE MEIN Beoretary. 
DRI TISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
) The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 


from Ten till Five, and will CLOSE on SATURDAY, May 
10th. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 


GE ORGE NICOL, Becretary. 


XHIBITION ( OF THE Soc IETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society is now OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. 

Admittance, Is. 
THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





’ 


| 0 YAL L ITE RARY *F UND.—The 

SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
the Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hatt, on 
WEDNESDAY, 25th of June. 

The Right Hon. the EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., 
in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 

4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

R OYAL AGRICULTU RAI 1 SOCIETY 
» OF ENGLAND. 

METROPOLITAN SHOW, 1862. 





BATTERSEA PARK, LONDON. 

Stock Prize Sheets and Certificates will be forwarded on 

application. 
CAUTION—LAST DAY of ENTRY, Ist MAY. 

All Certificates received after that date will be returned 

to the Senders. 
H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 








LVI IN ING LECTURES AT THE GO- 

4 VERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN 
STREET.—Dr. HOFMANN, F.R.S., will commence a 
Course of TEN LECTURES on the OUTLINES OF 
CHEMISTRY, on MONDAY, the 28th April, at Eight 
o'clock; to be continued on each succeeding Wednesday 
and Monday Evening, at the same hour. 

Tickets for the whole Course, price 5s., may be had at ihe 
Museum of Practical, Geology. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RT UNION OF LONDON. — The 
we ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to receive the 
Council’s Report, and to distribute the amount subscribed 
for the Purchase of Works of Art, will be held at the New 
THeaTRE Royat, ApEeLpHt, on TUESDAY, April 29th, at 
half-past 11 for 12 o'clock, by the kind permission of 
Benjamin Webster, Esq. 

The fF. ceipt for the current year will procure admission 
for members and friends, 
GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK,  } Secs. 
No, 444, West Strand. 








pHREN OLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


MESSRS, FOWLER and | WE LLS, from America, will 
give THREE LECTURES in Exeter Hatt, May Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd. Open at half-past Seven, commence at Eight, and 
close with Public Examinations. 

Reserved Seats, 2s.; Unreserved, 1 
They may be consulted daily at 147, Strand, W.C. 


A GRAND BAZAAR 


AND 


EXHIBITION OF GERMAN ART 


Will be held in ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY, on 


THURSDAY, the 15th, and FRIDAY, the 16th May, 1862, 
to establish 


A HOME FOR YOUNG MEN, AND SCHOOLS 
For 30,000 Germans and other Foreigners in London. W ith 
the SPECIAL BLESSING of HIS HOLINESS 

PIUS IX., and under the sanction of HIS NENCE 
CARDINAL WISEMAN, and under the gracious patronage 
of HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRIA, the whole body of the Aristocracy of Austria 
and Germany, and many of the Nobility and Gentry of 
England. 








The following Royal Personages, besides about Three 
Hundred of the most distinguished Ladies of Germany, have 
contributed, either in money or in kind, towards this great 
and important undertaking :— 

His Holiness the Sovereign Pontiff; Her Majesty the 
Empress of Austria; the Emperor Ferdinand of Austria; 
the Empress Mariana of Austria; the Empress Caroline of 
Austria; the King and Queen of Prussia; the King and 
Queen of Saxony; the King Louis of Bavaria; the Queen 
Dowager of Saxony; the Archduke Maximilian of Austria ; 
the Archduke Charles Louis of Austria; the Crown Prince 
of Saxony; the Prince George of Saxony; the Grand- 
Duchess Sophia of Baden; the Princess Alexandra of Ba- 
varia; the Princesses of Saxony; the Duchess of Bavaria; 
the Duke and Duchess of Modena; Dom Miguel and the 
Duchess of Braganza; the Count and Countess de Cham- 
bord. 

The following celebrated German Artists have likewise 
promised contributions,—viz. Cornelius, Hess, Vogel von 
Vogelstein, Fiihrich, Kuppelwieser, Veith, Steinle, and the 
Professors of the Royal Academy of Diisseldorf. 

PATRONS. 

His Excellency the Austrian Ambassador; the Viscount 
Southwell; the Lord Dormer; the Lord Herries; the 
Lord Stourton; the Honourable Charles Langdale; Sir 
Piers Mostyn; Admiral Manners; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patterson; A. G. Fullerton, Esquire; the Chevalier de 
Scheeffer (Austrian Consulate); Charles Cavendish, Esquire; 
Edward Weld, Esquire (Lulworth Castle) ; Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps, Esquire; George Blount, Esquire; A. Butler, 
Esquire; W. Lescher, Esquire; T. G. Whitgreave, Esquire; 
Edmund 8. Purcell, Esquire; Francis New, Esquire; G. 
Hammond, Esquire; W. Adolph, Esquire; A. Adolph, 
Esquire; F. Leonards, Esquire; E. Pfohler, Esquire; 
Captain Hibbert. 

PATRONESSES. 
Those Ladies whose names are preceded by * are holders of 
Stalls. 

Her Highness the Princess Mary of Baden, Duchess of 
Hamilton; Her Excellency the Countess Apponyi; the 
Duchess of Dalbe rg; the Duchess of Leeds; *the Dowager 
Marchioness of Lothian; *the Countess of Newburgh; *the 
Countess Isabella Montgelas; the Viscountess Campden; 
the Viscountess Feilding; *the Lady Georgiana Fullerton; 
*the Lady Camoys; the Lady Dormer; the Lady Stourton ; 
the Lady Petre; the Lady Clifford; the Lady Arundell ; 
the Lady Lovat; the Lady Herries; Lady Cartwright; 
*Lady Clifford; Mrs. Washington Hibbert; Mrs. John 
Towneley; Mrs. Higgins; Mrs, Weld Blundell; Mrs. 
Manners; *Mrs. Lewell; Miss Emilia Pereira; Mrs. Pitt 
Byrne; Mrs. Bellasis; Mrs. Lisle Phillipps; *Miss Parry; 
Mrs. H. Bagshawe; *Mrs. Edmund Purcell; *Mrs. F. New; 
*Mrs. Canneaux; *Mrs. John Wallis; Miss Munro; Miss 
Donelan; *Miss Latham; Mrs; Alfred Pitchford; Miss 
Pitchford; Mrs. Leonard; *Miss Leonard; *Miss Rose; 
*Miss Adolph; *Miss Sang; Mrs. Valckenberg; *Mrs. 
Whitgreave. 

THE LIST OF STALLS. 

1. The Imperial Austrian Stall, No. 1. 2. The Austrian 
Stall, No. 2. 3. The Royal Saxon Stall. 4. The Bavarian 
Stall, No.1. 5. The Bavarian Stall, No.2. 6. The Fran- 
conian Stall. 7. The Prussian Stall. 8. The Styrian Stall. 
9. The Bohemian Stall. 10. The Westphalian Stall. 11. 
The Literary Stall. 12. The Braganza Stall. 13. The 
English Stall, No.1. 14. The English Stall, No. 2. 

Those L:dies and Gentlemen who are desirous of assisting 
in this good work as Ratrons or Patronesses are requested 
to forward their names to Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Pre- 
sident of the Committee, 27, Chapel Street, Grosvenor 
Square, or E. 8. Purcell, Esq., Hon. Sec., Stafford Club. 

Adinittance to the Bazaar from 11 o’clock a.m, to 10 p.m. 

Tickets: First Day, 2s. 6d.; Evening of First Day, from 
6 o'clock, ls. Second Day, ls. 





ASNEX PARK CEMETERY COMPANY. 


REMOVAL OF | OF OFFICES. 

The Business of this C ompany is now carried on at their 
New Offices, No. 12, ST. EN’S PLACE, BISHOPS- 
GATE STREET WITHIN. s above beautiful Freehold 
Cemetery is open daily (Sundays excepted) for the inter- 
ment of persons of all religious denominations. 


WILLIAM HEATH, Secretary. 








ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore provide against them. 
[THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grants Policies for Sums from £100 to £1000, assuring 
against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1000 in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a weekly allowance of £6 to the 
Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any Information, to the 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS 
at the RAILWAY STATIONS, 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, London, £.C. 
£102,817 have been paid by this Company as Compensation 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 


(ae MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8,W. 





Established 1824.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 


BONUS MEETING, 1882. 

The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 2nd of 
January last, for the declaration of the SzvenrH Bonvs, 
showed, 

In evidence of the progress of the Society, 
that during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 
30th June, 1861, 

New Assurances for s total sum of £1,486.370 
had been effected, being an increase of £62,210 on those of 
the previous five years ; “that 

The Income had increased from £166,800 to 
£195,400 per annum; that 

The Assurance Fund had risen from £1,154,276 
to £1,422,191; and that a 
Reversionary addition to the Policies of £275,077 


was then made, as against £232,479 at the prior division. 
In illustration of the results of the Division, 
that the Reversionary addition above named averaged 48 
per cent., or varied with the different ages from 33 to 89 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid in the five years ; and that the 
Cash Bonus averaged 28 per cent. on the like Pre- 
miums, being amongst the /argest ever declared by any Office 
The Report explained at length the nature of the invest- 
ments, and the bases cf the calculations, the results of which, 
as above shown, are éminently favourable, 





The following are among the distinctive features of the Society 


CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of life, 
one-half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years 
may remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt on 
the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

POLICIES FOR TERMS OF YEARS may be effected at 
rates peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

THE ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS are at all 
times open to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons 
proposing to assure. 





Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, the Report above 
mentioned, and a detailed account of the proceedings of the 
Sonus Meeting, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 


13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 

THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect New Policies before 
the end of June next will be entitled at that Diyision to one 
year's additional share of profits over later Assttrers. 
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S HAKESPEARE ON POISONS. 


“ The leperous distilment; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 
And with a sudden vigour, it doth posset,* 
And curd, like eagert droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood.”’ 
Hamlet, Act. 1, s. 5. 
Issued by the British College of Health, Euston Road, 
London, for the Society of Hygeists. 
* Thicken. + Sour—acid. 


ANOTHER CURE OF INFLUENZA BY 


J)R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. | 


“Having been completely cured of influenza and irri- 


tation of the lungs by Dr. Locock’s Wafers, I think it my | 
duty to return my sincere thanks. The first wafer I took | 


relieved me, and by the time I had taken one box I was 
quite cured, &c. 8, Dodson, Orchard Street, Poplar.—To 
Mr. Kernot, Surgeon, Crisp Street." 


. . . . ' 
They give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, con- | 


sumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, 
and have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box, 


H OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—SOURCE OF 


HAPPINESS.—Good health is the foundation of 


happiness, and should be secured at any cost: multitudes | 
may cure themselves at a trifling expense by purchasing | 


Holloway’s admirable Pills, and using them according to 


the printed directions folded round each box. Loss of appe- | 
tite, indigestion, and all the many forms which dyspepsia | 


assumes, are completely cured by these Pills, which act as 


alteratives upon the stomach and liver, and are soothing, | 
gentle, yet efficient, aperients on the bowels. They are not | 


drastic purgatives, and do not give pain. All dyspeptic 
readers should know that they have not done all that might 


be done to re-establish a happy existence, unless they have | 


tried Holloway’s digestive and purifying Pills. 








GMITH'S TASTELESS DANDELION 

ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, 
have been known for fifteen years as. a most successful substi- 
tute for Calomel ; and are an unfailing remedy in all affections 
of the liver, stomach, head, and kidneys, and a boon to the 
habitually constipated. They are quite tasteless, never give 
cold, and may be taken at all times by both sexes. 


Sole Maker, W. F. Suiru, M.P.S., Chemist, Walworth, | 


London, PropNetor of Fowler's Corn, Bunion, and Chilblain 
Plaister, 1s. 1d. per box. A thirty years’ proved cure, how- 
ever bad the case. Free by post for fifteen stamps. Your 
Chemist will procure either. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— | 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly 
people, or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing 
can be better adapted. 

Persons of a full habit, who are subject to headache, giddi- 
ness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without 
them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried 
off by their timely use. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners have authorized the name 
and address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, Lon- 
don,” to be impressed upon the Government stamp affixed 
to each box of the genuine medicine. 


Sold at 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per box by all Medicine 
Vendors. 


({LENFIE LD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, / 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Giascow anp Lonpoy. 








RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A Single Truss 1és., 2is., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s,, and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s,, 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuirs, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light intexture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. to 
16s. each; postage 6d. each. > 
JOHN WHITE, Manvuractunzr, 228, Piccadilly, London, 





| ‘ela! nL 
| A N ENDLESS VARIETY OF HORSE- 
| (A HAIR CRINOLINE, WATCH-SPRING SKEL} roN, 
TAFFETTE, LACE, and CAMBRIC PETTICOATS, from 
4s. 6d. to 21s., at 
WM. CARTER'S, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London. 





| 
| 
| IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
yw CARTER announces the completion 
of his Patent for 
“THE SYLPHIDE,” 
| or, “ ANTI-CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC CORSET.” 

Its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility, and 
immediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
| India-rubber. 

It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men, 
that “TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH;” and 
WM. CARTER’S new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is 
| more conducive to longevity than any article ever yet sub- 
| mitted to the Public. 

N.B.—The “ Sylphide "' Corset requires no lacing, and is 

| especially adapted to the use of Young Ladies, and for 

| Ladies enceinte, 

| Engravings of the “‘ Sylphide " Corset and Crinoline Skirts 
free. 

| 

| Address, W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, 

London. 





| (VERY NEW DESIGN IN FRONT- 
FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, &e., 2s. 11d. to 21s. 
FAMILY and NURSING STAYS, BELTS, &c., 7s. 6d. to 
| 25s. 
YOUNG LADIES’ STAYS of every description. 
| WM. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London, E.C 


A FINE HEAD OF HAIR 
Is realized by the use of 


JOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.—This 

elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in high repute, 

for its unprecedented success during the last SIXTY years, 

in promoting the GROWTH, RESTORING, IMPROVING, 
and BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 

It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens Weak Hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, 
and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, PLIABLE, and 
GLOSSY. Its operation in cases of Baldness is peculiarly 
} active; and in the growth of the BEARD, WHISKERS, 
| and MOUSTACHIOS, itis unfailing in its stimulative opera- 
| tion. For CHILDREN it is especially recommended as 
| forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR.— 
Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 108, 6d. (equal to 4 small), and 21s. per 
bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowianp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers, 


*,* Ask for ‘ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 





YONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 
/ Coughs, Whooping-Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, 
Ague, Diphtheria, Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhea, 
Spasms, Colic, Renal and Uterine Diseases, are imme- 
diately relieved by a dose of GHLORODYNE (Trade Mark), 
discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
M.R.C.3.L., Ex-Army Medical Staff. 

The question asked by invalids, families, and households 
is—What is the best medicine to give in the above. diseases, 
and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
| reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory 

of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all 
others. 
{ 
| 





EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS, 


| From A. Montgomery, Esq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay Army :—‘* Your Chlorodyne is a most invaluable 
|} remedy in Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery, and to which 
| I entirely owe my restoration to health.” 
| From W. Vessalius Pettigrew, M.D.—“I have no hesita- 
| tion in stating that I have never met with any medicine so 
efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used 
it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other diseases, 
and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 
From Dr. M‘Milman, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“ I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 


J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without doubt 
the most certain and valuable anodyne we have.” 
| Dr. M'Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says:—‘It is a 
| most valuable medicine.” 
| Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta:;— Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhoea.” 

From G. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.—“ As an 
astringent in severe Diarrhea, aud an anti-spasmodie in 
Colic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instan- 
taneous. As a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic-Douloureux, its 
effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have 
found it extremely valuable.” 

CAUTION.—Beware of Spurious Imitations or substi- 
tutes. Each bottle of the Genuine bears a Red Stamp, with 
the words “ Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” engraved 

| thereon in White Letters, and never buy it without, as Com- 
| pounds called after it are too often vendéd. 

Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
; Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, with DProfes- 
, sional Testimonials enclosed. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 
19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
Surplus Copies of the best recent Works are constantly on 
Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices. 
*,* Catalogues gratis and post-free, 





EPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 


D. NUTT begs respectfully to call the attention of the 
Public to his Establishment for the Sale of Foreign Books, 
both old and new, and in every branch of Literature and 
Science. His Stock (which in some departments is the most 
extensive in England) is being continually augmented by 
weekly and semi-weekly importations from France and Ger- 
many, and by frequent arrivals from other parts of the 
Continent. 

An extensive assortment of the best editions of the most 
popular and classical Books in the French, German, Italian, 
Greek, and Latin Languages, constantly kept on sale in 
every description of choice and appropriate binding, 

The following Catalogues have recently heen published: — 

MODERN BOOKS. 
Part I.—Frenoh, Itallan, Spanish, and Portuguese Litera- 

ture, 

Il.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian, 
and Northern Literature. 

II1l.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 

IV.~—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals. 

Etiher of which can be had gratis for one postage-stamp. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department of 
Foreign Literature can likewise be had gratis 
r for two stamps. 





TO CLERGYMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 
G RAND HISTORICAL CHART. 


Third Edition. Price 5s, 6d. 

This beautiful and valuable Chart shows in the clearest 
manner the Rise and Progress of every Kingdom and Em- 
pire in the World from the earliest period to the present, the 
date of each King’s reign, Popes, Emperors, &c., clearly and 
beautifully arranged. 

The Chart is highly coloured, varnished, and mounted ona 
roller, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Every clergyman in the kingdom should have this valu- 
able chart."—Eaminor. 

“ We have no hesitation in recommending this beautiful 
chart as well worthy the attention of all.”—Standard. 

“Clear, instruotive, intelligent, and highly useful,”"—Stap, 

“We shall certainly keop it before us for constant refer- 
ence.” — Post. 

‘Should be placed in every gentleman's study.”—Dayty 
News, 

“We heartily recommend jt to every scholastic establish- 
ment throughout the kingdom as a useful appendage.” — 
Scholastic Register. 

Published hy J. Jones, 7, Churchyard Row, Newingtan 
Butts. Sent by Past for 4s, 6d. in stamps to any part af the 
Kingdom, 








METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW seRtEs of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHrap- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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PROVIDENT INSTITU- INE HUNGARIAN 





NATIONAL | PpePOT OF GENU 


: TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual WINES. 
Assurance aves, / ities, &c. Es ishe 20 , - 
con nce on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, Unde r Distinguished Patronage. 
DIRECTORS. | Jae E CURRENT, per Dozen, duty paid, bottles in- 
cluded :— 


Cuaimman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Dervty CHairnmMan—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. 
Richard Fall, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. 
Joseph Freeman, Esq. | 


RED WINES.—1857, Erlau, 15s.; 1858. Ofen Adelsberg, 

s.; 1858, Carlowitz, 208. ; 1852, Ménes Crown, 24s. ; 1854, 
Ofen Adelsberg, dry, 18s.; 1854, Sexard, dry, 20s.; 1852, 

Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. Visonta, selected dry, 24s. * 

Senethon ‘Tanen Eas — WHITE WINES,.—1852, Neszmély, 18s. ; 1854, Bakator, 

Charles Whetham, } :q 20s. ; 1852, Vildémy Museat, 24s.; 1858, Oedenburg Musca- 

“ tenis teller, 28s. ; 1842, Tokay Imperial (sweet), 42s. 


Sample Cases, containing a bottle of each of the above men- 














TRUSTEFS, tlon d twelve sorts, 24s. Terms, cash on delivery, carriage 
John Feltham, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P, | free to any railway station in London. Country orders to 





Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. be 





xccompanied by crossed cheques or px 
ible at Lombard Street. Hampers or ca 
dozen. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. M. GREGER, 


»st-oflice order pay- 
s charged ls. per 





PHYSICIANS, 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | from Hungary, 17, Colchester Street, 
BANKERS—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of >5#Y#s¢ Gardens, Tower Hill. 


England. “SI Tir 1. ay rp 
: QL ACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 
is a coating of pure Silver over Siack’s NICKEL, a 
metal amalg: umated, on chemical and scientific principles, al- 
most to the ] purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 
as a basis for Electro Silvering, the best article that can he 
produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample 
proof of its durability. 


SoLicrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq 
Consvuttine Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 

Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1861. 


Number of new Policies issued during the 


Elect.Pitd.|Stng. Pltd.) Thread |Kg. & Thd. 
year see ee eee 


eee . 923 | FiddlePtn.|FiddlePtn.! Pattern. jwith Shell. 
9 } ss 600 sep 
* £429,060 19 11 Per Dozen. £-4.¢. | 2& @. £8.da. | £28. d. 
Producing an annual income of . 14,469 1 8 | Table Forks...! 110 0 1180 2 80 3 
(in addition to single premiums “of £1, 401 143. 8d.) Dessert Forks.| 1 00 1100 1150 2 
Making the total annual income after deduct- Table Spoons.;} 1100 | 1180 | 2 8 3 
ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 310,142 3 2 ngage 54 . i3 + : ~ z 15 0 : 20 
ea Spoons ...! ) 12 ,158 0 
Total number of policies issued ... 24,496 Ble ast 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 
bers, from the commencement of the insti- 
tution in December, 1835 
Amount of accumulated fund 








Assuring the sum of 





Cruet Frames, 18s. 6d. to 70s.; Tea and Coffee Services, 
s. to 2003.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s., the set of Four; Cake 
pe 1,156,207 9 4 a ts, 25s. to 50s.; and every Article for the Table, as in 
=" i Sliver. 
on 2,047,311 15 0 RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th Somerset House. 
November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that date, if snb- ‘ a ral TDpr 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit { LD GOODS RE-SILV ERED, equal to 
for the time they may have been in force. _ New.—RICHARD on a aa aS page can 
The Report of the Directors for the year ending the 20th tention to thelr superior met hod of VLE! . O SIL re i, 
; one : ’ = by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 
November, 1861, is now ready, and may be had on applica- | -° | »w.—Estimates given for re-plating 
tion, with the Prospectus, containing illustrations of the agape tle ie Gg : 
Ae "Rapio., S ae Pp “ah “ RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
profits for the five years ending the 20th November, 1857, Somerset House 
by which it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums staal ¥ ; a a . - 
range from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one ns LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
instance the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses 4 IVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted 
are also shown. not to come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


Members whose premiums fall due on the 1st of April lst size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 1 Dozen.......0 £016 0 £1 0 0 £1 2 0 
from that date. 1 Pair Carvers 0 4 6 0 5 6 069 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives. 
—~ RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
8 set House. 
+ NYT Ss : N S TO nw , AS na — Dl Wk 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, QLACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. Combines Hot Plate, roasting or baking oven, good 
per we boiler, saves fuel, a certain cure for smoky chimneys, and is 
the lowest in price. To be seen in operation at 


March 22, 1862. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S, 336, Strand, opposite 
QUINQUENNIALLY ; and Policies will participate at each di- Somerset House. 
Hey te agg THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have QLACK'S BATH WAREHOlL SE contains 
the largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower 
Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, | and sponging baths, from 7s. 6d.; hip baths from 15s. ; open 
or 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions | baths, 13s. 6d.; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young " Romerset Hente. 2 2 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, GLACK K’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE Metal and Block-Tin. The greatest variety of Patterns 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- | always on Show, commencing at 18s. the Set of Six. Ditto, 
rived from the investments of Premiums. } Queen’s Pattern, 28s. Silver Pattern, with Electro-Plated 
. tase tees : -¥ .. | Handles, 45. 
or yo narwe for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry | “RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
P a | Somerset House. 


QLACK’S “STRAND ” RAZOR excels all 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- others. Price One Shilling. Sent free to any part on 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the | receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not approved of. 
Society. RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, A | ee ee 
SHARLE SNRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. + x 77 r 
Rist QUACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON 
- . 7 s i r WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, con- 
In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2. 5s., cloth gilt, sistent with good quality.—Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed 
yom LINSON’S CYCLOP 2EDIA OF USE- | ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 
FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Enginecr- | 148. 6d. to 50s.; Fire-Irons, 2s. 6d, to 20s.; Patent Dish 
ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo | Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of noo ie Table 
Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and | Knives and Forks, oe bo gees 3 Roasting Jacks, com- 
2.477 Woodcuts. plete, 7s. 6d. Tea-trays, 6s. 6d. set of three ; elegant Papier 
= s 4. = Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, with plated knob, 
London: James 8. Virtus, City Road and Ivy Lane. 5s. 6d.; Coal-scuttels, 2s, 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for 
—_——— | Cottage, £3. White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s, 9d. and 
12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s, All warranted. 
} RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
OFFICIAL GUIDE TO THE KEW MUSEUMS. | Somerset House. 
= ‘hoa Tory a ae Pl NAT ‘vTQH 
A Handbook to the Museums of Economic Botany of GEAC K’S ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUE 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing —_— _ 350 
, IE TE ° LS Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire-irons, Furnishing 
‘ es men CREVEM, 7.8. Ironmongery, Slack's Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, 
Librarian to the Herbarium of the toyal Gardens, and Pro- | punle ¢ ‘utlery, é&e. No person should furnish without one. 
fessor of Botany in University College, London. RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Sold by W. H. Ssirn and Sox, at their Railway Book-stalls. Somerset House. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Crown 8vo, price Sixpence, 





| 


Just published, price 1s., 
\ ACBETH, Tragédie de Shakespeare, tra- 


duite en Vers Franeais par le Chevalier DE CHATE- 
LAIN. 
London: W. ALLEN and Co., 4, Brydges Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 
HE BOOK OF SPORTS. 
King Charles the First's Declaration to his Subjects 
concerning Lawful Sports to be used on Sundays. 1633. A 
Reprint. 5s. 


Bernarp Qvanritcn, 15, Piccadilly. 


This Day is published, with Ten Maps illustrating the 


Routes, price l4s., 
TACATION TOURISTS, and 
OF TRAVEL IN 1861. 
Edited by FRANCIS GALTON. 
CONTENTS. 


NOTES 


I. St. Petersburg and Moscow. By the Rev. Archibald 
Weir, B.C.L., M.A. 
II. The Country of Schamyl. By William Marshall, 
F.R.G.S. 
Ill. The Monks of Mount Athos. By the Rev. H. F. 


Tozer, M.A. 
IV. The Amazon, and Rio Madeira. By the Rev. Charles 
oung. 
V. Nine yom in Canada. By Capt. R. Collinson, 
R.N., C.B. 
VIL. A Naturalist’s Impressions of Spain. By P. L. 
Sclater, Sec. to Zoological Society. 
VII. Geological Notes on Auvergne. By Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
VIII. Fiji and its Inhabitants. By Berthold Seemann, 
Ph.D., F.L.S. 
IX. The Kru Coast, Cape Palmas, and the Niger. By W. 
Durrant, M.D. 
X. Nabloos and the Samaritans. By George Grove. 
XI. Christmas in Montenegro. By L. M. 
MAcMiLLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


BeAcairu L TRANSFER DECORA- 

TIONS, resembling Stained Glass, for Church Win- 
dows, Rooms, Halls, Blinds, &c., &e. Warranted to Stand. 
The expense moderate. 

N.bB.—Frames, Brackets, &c., and every description of 
Leather Work, made to order. 

The Arts taught fora small premium. Materials supplied. 

Ek. DOWLEY, Decorator, 60, Frith Street Soho. 














SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
‘ TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas; also Single Speciinensof Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models. 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blow- 
pipes, Microscopie Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 
149, Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


BAGNALls CELEBRATED PIANO- 
FORTES OF RARE EXCELLENCE. 

Before you Purchase a Pianoforte, send for Prices and De- 
signs of these BEAUTIFUL FIRST-CLASS INSTRU- 
MENTS, manufactured only by J. BAGNALL, 33, Charles 
Street, Hampeteed Road, London, N.W. 





"MANUFACTORY, 483, OXFORD STREE T, 
Four Doors East of Museum Street, London, (W.C.) 


HOMAS CROGER’S newly-revised ex- 
planatory illustrated Price Lists fgr Musical Instru- 
ments of every description, with testimonials from eminent 
professors, and opinions of the Press, should be in the pos- 
session of every person, as a book of reference before pur- 
chasing an instrument of any kind. 

Inventor of the New Patent Self-Acting ASOLIAN 
HARP, for the garden, conservatory, alcove, summer-house, 
window-ledge, on the branches of trees, or on board any 
vessel on the water. Price from ]l4s, to 50s. For full ex- 
planation see List. Also Inventor of the New Patent Edu- 
cational Transposing Metallic Harmonicon, as exhibited in 
the South Kensington Museum, for the utility of which see 
editorial notice in the Afusical Times of April 1, 1861. 

For Prices of Organ Pipes, Harmonium Notes or Vibra- 
tors, Keys, Stops, and fittings of every description, see 
tabular statement in List, showing the sum total required 
for the whole of the materials for one of any size. 

Agent for Debain's celebrated Harmoniums, Harmoni- 
cordes, Antiphonels, Pianos, Piano Mécaniques, and Plau- 
chettes. 

Instruments for Juveniles and the Nursery. 


MNVHE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1861. 

JAMES APPLEYARD, Solicitor, 10, Symond’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, procures Instant Protection from Process, 
and Conducts the Cases of Traders and others in difficulties 
through the Courts at Moderate Charges. No Charge for 
Consultation in strict confidence. Country Cases promptly 
attended to. 


Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 
RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 
PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 
ef Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET’, 
F.R.S., Author of “ Letters on Landscape Painting, “ Rem- 
brandt and his Wor ks,’ &e., &c, — , and with au 
Appendix, by Henry Murnay, F.S./ 
London: Jamzs 8. Virtur, City ‘toad and Ivy Lane. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
MARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. A Tale. 
, By the Author of “‘ Dorothy.” 

By the same Author, 
STILL WATERS. Two Volumes, fcap, 8vo, 9s. 
DOROTHY. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
DE CRESSY. 4s. 6d. 
UNCLE RALPH. 4s. 6d. 
MAIDEN SISTERS. 5s. 


Second Edition, 2 vols., 16s., 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
By the same Author, 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition. 5s. 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. Second Edition. 6s. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
GRYLL GRANGE. 


By the Author of “‘ Headlong Hall.” 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d., 
BABY BIANCA; or, THE VENETIANS. 
By MRS, VALENTINE. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 9s 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 


Feap, 8vo, price 2s. 6d., Second and Cheaper Edition, of 
TALES FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK, 
Containing the OLD MAN OF TEE MOUNTAIN, the 
LOVE CHARM, and PIETRO OF ABANO., 


Second Edition, with Additions, small 8vo, 9s., 
THE ODES OF HORACE. 
Translated into English Verse, with a Life and Notes. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 


In small 8vo, 6s, 6d., 
CATULLUS. 
Translated into English Verse, with Introduction and Notes, 
B THEODORE MARTIN. 


Square 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By THEODORE MARTIN, 


Feap. Svo, 4s. 6d., 

HELLAS: THE HOME, THE HISTORY, THE 
LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS OF THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS. 

From the German of Jacobs, 


By JOHN OXENFORD. 


From the German of Becker. 
CHARICLES: A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
PRIVATE LIFE AMONG THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS. 

New Edition, collated and enlarged. 10s, 6d. 


8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d., 
PELOPONNESUS: NOTES OF STUDY AND 
TRAVEL. 
By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A.,, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 
15, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL 
WORKS, 

In Ancient and Modern Languages. 
Presentation Copies, in every variety of suitable Binding’ 
Catalogues, by post, free. 


CHALDEE READING LESSONS: 
Grammatically Analysed. With Interlineary Translation. 
rice 5s. 





BYTHNER’S HEBREW and CHALDEE 
GRAMMAR ; 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. HESSEY. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
HEBREW READING LESSONS; 
With Interlineary Translation, and Grammatical Analysis of 


every Word. Price 3s. 6d. 


ARABIC READING LESSONS; 
With Translation, and Analysis of every Word, and a 
Grammar. Post 8vo, 5s. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
Scripture Poems, Pictures, and Questions. Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
The NAMES, TITLES, and CHARAC- 
TERS of the SON of GOD. 


Price 4d. 


MEMOIRS OF LAVATER. 


With numerous Plates. Price 5s, 


THE JANSENISTS. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Price 3s, 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF OBERLIN. 


With Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Price 4s, 


A POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS. 
Price 2s. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


An Examination of the Authority, Interpretation, and In- 
tegrity of the Canonical Books. 


By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. 3 vols., 8vo, 40s, 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
By Archbishop POTTER, 7s. 
THE CHURCH CATECHISM 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE PRINCIPAL ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATIONS of the SCRIPTURES 
COLLATED. 
With Memoirs of the Translators. 4to, 12s, 

THE HISTORIC EVIDENCE OF THE 
AUTHORSHIP and TRANSMISSION 
of the BOOKS of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, 


By 8. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d, 


“TT IS WRITTEN”: or Every Word 
of Scripture from God. 


Price 3s, 


ST, AUGUSTINE’S LIFE & LABOURS, 


By Dr. PHILIP SCHAFF, Price 3s. 6d. 


3500 QUESTIONS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, 


Price 1s. 6d. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SON’S CATA- 


LOGUE (by post, free) of Polyglot Bibles, and Aids to 
the Study of the Scriptures, in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Lexicons, Concordances, Grammars, Lesson 
Books, Manuscript-margin Bibles, Commentaries, Indexes, 
&c. &c. The Common Prayer, in various Languages, and 
Church Services of various forms, in every style of best 
flexible bindings and mountings. Catalogues, by post, free. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGU®, CGQZLESTIBUS UNA. 


NEW WORKS, 


2 
PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. A 
Second Series of Excursions and Explorations by MEM- 
BERS of the ALPINE CLUB. Edited by E.8S. KENNEDY, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., President of the Club. “With 4 Double and 
10 Single Maps, and 51 Illustrations. 2 vols., square crown 
8vo, price 42s, [On Wednesday next. 
9 


MOUNTAINEERING IN 1861: a Vaca- 
tion Tour. By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., &c., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. With 
Views of the Weisshorn andthe Matterhorn. Square crown 
Svo, 7s, 6d. 

3 


A SUMMER TOUR in THE GRISONS 
and the ITALIAN VALLEYS of the BERNINA. By Mrs. 
HENRY FRESHFIELD, Author of ‘Alpine Byeways,’ 
With Maps and 4 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


4, 

LETTERS from ITALY and SWITZER- 
LAND. By FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
Translated from the German by LADY WALLACE. Post 
Svo, 9s. 6d. 


eo. 
CANADA AND THE CRIMEA; or, 
| Sketches of a Soldier's Life, from the Journals and Corre- 
| spondence of the late Major RANKEN, R.E. Edited by 
his Brother, W. BAYNE RANKEN. Post 8vo, with Por- 
| trait, 7s, 6d. 





6. 

GLEIG AND BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF 
WELLINGTON. Second Edition, condensed by the Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG into One Volume; with Portrait, Plans, and 
| Maps. 8vo, lis. 


de 
| The LIFE of Sir M. I. BRUNEL, C.F. 
} By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. With a Portrait and 16 
Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


8. 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Vol. VIIL, completing the Edition in post 
8vo, with Portrait and Memoir, 6s. 


9, 

THEBES; its TOMBS and their 
TENANTS, Ancient and Modern. By A. HENRY RHIND, 
F.S.A., &c. With 17 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 18s, 


10. 

ESSAYS ON SCIENTIFIC and OTHER 
SUBJECTS, contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quar- 
terly Reviews.’ By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 8yo, 
14s, 

iL. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, 
Part II.: a Series of Essays intended to Illustrate some 
Points in the Physical and Moral History of Man. By Sir 
B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.8. &. Feap. 
8yvo, 5s. 

12. 

IMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, 

and TURIN. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Post 8vo, 
[Next week. 

13. 
ELLICE: a Tale. 


Post 8vo, price 9s, 6d. 


By L. N. Comyn. 


14. 
SUNSETS and SUNSHINE; or, Varied 


Aspects of Life. By the Rey. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A,, 
Vicar of Exning. Post 8vo. [Next week. 


1b. 

The Ven. ARCHDEACON SANDFORD’S 
BAMPTON LECTURES on the MISSION and EXTEN- 
SION of the CHURCH at HOME. 8vo, 12s, 


16. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. New and 


Cheaper Edition, being the Tenth. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


17. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, con- 
densed ; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 12s, 

18. 
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NOTICE. 

This day the Lirwrary GAZETTE appears 
Jor the last time, after an existence of forty- 
Jive years. Not a few of our readers will pro- 
bably regret parting with a name which has 
been so long familiarized to them and associ- 
ated with their literary and scientific pursuits. 
In making this announcement we have pleasure 
in adding that the old journal will be revived 





handle, until the author of Sirenia undertook 
the task. Since the grand old story of Ulysses 
the Siren has been allowed to rest pretty much 
in peace; and in her more modern form—the 
mermaid, whom all sailors make it a point of 
honour to believe in—we cannot remember 
that this ambiguous creature has ever till now 
given a subject to romance. 

Even Sirenia is only to a small extent 
founded on the mermaid tradition. With a 
grave earnestness which is never for a moment 
betrayed, and which it would almost seem to 
require a real faith to sustain, the life of the 
Siren, as the author conceives it, is graphically 


under the title of THE PARTHENON. | sketched; but these creatures of imagination 
The new journal will retain all that was of | ave made use of mainly as the means of intro- 


value in ils predecessor, with the addition of 
such new features as the altered and enlarged 
demands of the times suggest. The following 
is a general outline of the proposed contents 
of THE PARTHENON :— 

REVIEWS, and NOTICES OF NEW 
WORKS, English and Foreign, in which the 


object of affording a fair summary of their | 


Contents will be chiefly kept in view. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES upon subjects of 
general and social interest. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, from 
various parts of the World. 

EXTRACTS from Foreign Journals of 
Literature and Art. 

ARTICLES upon Scientific Subjects. 

FULL REPORTS of the Weekly Meetings 
of the Learned Societies. 

CRITICAL NOTICES of Art, Music, and 
the Drama. 

OBITUARY RECORDS of distinguished 
Persons. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. on current 
Topics of interest. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1862. 





REVIEWS. 





Strenia; or, Recollections of a Past Existence. 
Bentley. 

THERE is no limiting the flights of fancy. 
We all know what excellent stories have been 
woven out of almost every conceivable myth 
or superstition. We have 
and air-spirits, such as Undine and Ariel,— 
strange goblin stories of every kind, from the 
deep and thoughtful allegory of Sintram to the 
Christmas Carol of Mr. Charles Dickens. 
There is the man who sold his shadow to the 
devil, and the immortal Faust who sold his 
soul to the same purchaser. If we go back to 
the nursery traditions of Germany, or further 
still, to the strange transformations of the 
Arabian Nights, and the fanciful allegories of 
old Greek legends, the whole realm of mytho- 
logical invention or belief might seem to be 
exhausted, and yet so constant is the favour 
shown to narratives of this description that 
tales of men who have found the elixir of life, 
and marvellous ghost and goblin stories, are 
among the most successful even of modern pro- 
ductions. 

With all this amplitude of treatment, there is 
one superstition which no one has ventured to 


| 
| 


ducing tales in which the past human existence 
of the transformed Sirens is portrayed. Min- 
gled with the belief in the existence of beings 
compounded of man and fish, the writer exhibits 
a still more definite faith in the idea that me- 
tempsychosis is the instrument by which the sins 
of humanity are at least occasionally punished. 
Old as the hills, indeed, is this belief,—as old, 
it is true, as the earliest Siren traditions ; and 
by mingling with a marvellous air of sincerity 
these two elements of the supernatural, the 
author of Sirenia finds a sufficiently flexible 
framework for the setting of the tales, which, 
if not the most striking, are to us the most 
interesting parts of the volume. Like the nar- 
ratives of Scheherazade, these episodes are quite 


| independent of the circumstances which are 


supposed to have called them forth; and their 
chief connection with the Sirens’ Island, which 
gives to the book its fanciful title, consists 
merely in the fact that their heroines are sup- 
posed to have suffered transformation for their 
sins, and to recount the sad history of their 
errors and frailties in the flesh. 

The chief drawback to such a plot is the 


| inevitable consequence that the conclusion of 


each story is of a gloomy complexion. Women 
who are doomed for their sins to inhabit a 
body of an order lower than that of humanity, 
can’t very well end their autobiographical no- 
tices with the formula that they lived happy 
ever after, and had the usual allowance of 
olive branches. But though a sad ending is 
foreseen, the interest of the tales suffers very 
little; and so cleverly is the excitement kept 
up by the successive incidents recorded, that 
even the least attractive of the author’s he- 
roines commands a sympathy from the reader, 


| to which her character certainly does not give 


; her any very valid claims. 


Almoscinia (the 


| heroine of the Bird’s Story), is presented at 


had water-spirits | 





the outset as a thoroughly repulsive woman. 
She has left her husband and her child, and 
seems to have no particle of virtue to redeem 
the sensuality of her character. It was a bold 
attempt to take a subject such as this, and to 
endeavour to enlist sympathy for the struggles 
which the dishonoured woman strenuously and 
for a time successfully makes to redeem the 
past, and to win back the husband whom she has 
deserted. By devotion and patience, by arti- 
fice and tact, by beauty and love, she at length 
triumphs over every obstacle. Almost to the 
last the injured husband is resolute against 
receiving back the woman who has, under a 
disguise which he failed to penetrate, a second 
time coiled herself around his heart. Every 
opportunity and every incident is used to 
soften his long cherished resentment against 
the wife who is near and about him, but whom 
he believes to be far away. He is impressed 
with her deep repentance, and gradually taught 
by the wife herself (whom in her assumed cha- 
racter he trusts implicitly) to let compassion 
and forgiveness take the place of scorn and 
hatred. Still the goal seems as far off as ever. 


He will not hear of her approach, until at 
length accident completes the victory, which 
loving patience and sincere repentance had 
almost won. The catastrophe is brought about 
in a scene which, if it savours a little of the 
sensation drama, is cleverly contrived, and 
very simply and naturally told. The wife, we 
should say, has been disguised as an attendant, 
who, after nursing her husband through a time 
of sickness, receives him as a guest in her 
own house. Chance enables him to overhear 
a coquettish soliloquy, in which, addresssing 
her image in a mirror, she mourns the ne- 
cessity of concealing her identity from the 
husband to whom she is deyoted. From his 
place of concealment he sees the disguise fall 
off, and his wife once more stand before him 
as he remembered her in the days of their first 
love. His first thought is one of indignation 
at the trick which has been practised upon 
him, and he sternly resolves to take his flight 
before his unfaithful wife shall have awakened 
from a sleep into which he sees her fall. A 
murmur of his own name is the first thing 
that shakes his resolution and makes him 
pause. ‘He turned, he gazed, he seemed 
eager to enjoy this, which he resolved should 
be his last sight of her.” In her sleep she again 
repeats his name, his sternness is softened, 
and though still resolved never to take her 
back, he gives her in her sleep one kiss of pity 
and forgiveness. 

“No sooner had he kissed her than he forgot all 
the past ; the clouds disappeared, the sun once more 
shone upon him, and all was bright. He seemed to 
think or care for nothing but for her before him. He 
could no longer resist; he threw his arms around 
her, pressed her to his heart, and called her over and 


1? 


over again his wife, his dear wife ! 


Such is the reconciliation; and after thus 
rewarding the long toils of the wanderer in her 
struggle back to virtue, and teaching the les- 
son that repentance may redeem the worst of 
offences, the author continues the tale to paint 
the opposite moral, by showing thet even the 
warning of one fall and the bitterness of one 
repentance may not eradicate the levity of a 
fickle heart. New temptations bring new evils, 
and the tale ends with the death and transfor- 
mation of the offender. As we have said, the 
| really remarkable point about the story is the 
| skill with which a redeeming element of good- 
| ness is made to show itself from the midst of a 
depraved nature. 

The other principal tale, ‘‘The Warning 
Star,” is just the converse of this. From the 
first the character of the heroine is painted in 
attractive colours, though still deformed by the 
levity and caprice which the author rightly or 
wrongly seems to assume as the essential cha- 
racteristics of feminine natures. Amanda is as 
charming as Almoscinia, in her early aspect is 
repulsive, but the higher nature is tried by 
sorer temptations. There is no peril or allure- 
ment which the faithful Amanda does not 
heroically resist. Ingenuity is exhausted to 
find one ordeal after another to test her con- 
stancy and purity. She is superior to all; 
and then at last she yields to what seems the 
least of all her temptations, and yet with an 
impulsive naturalness that makes the fatal 
step appear almost as inevitable as her pre- 
vious heroism. The story seems to illustrate 
the moral that in the best there lurks a germ 
of evil, which, if left unwatched, may triumph 
over all that is noble and good; just as the first 
tale powerfully brought out the often-forgotten 
truth that in the worst there is a latent possi- 
bility of repentance which may ripen into 
purity of life. The story of Amanda is more 
elaborately constructed than that of Almo- 
scinia, but in both we have the same reliance 
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upon a dramatic succession of incident to pro- | 


duce the main effect. ‘The interest is seldom 
allowed to flag for a moment; and the charac- 
ters, though they are drawn, and not dissected 
after the fashion of some popular writers, are 
as vigorously touched as any in the best ex- 
amples of the old school of romance. Even 
the Sirens themselyes have an extraordinary 
naturalness about them, in spite of the unpro- 
mising character of their outward forms and 
the strangeness of their mode of existence; and 
the author has evidently laboured (and that 
with wonderful skill and success) to give reality 
to his wild conception. He boldly challenges 
the reader to meet his arguments in favour of 
metempsychosis, and not even Pythagoras him- 
self could have believed in successive states of 
existence more fervently than our author con- 
trives to appear to do. Perhaps this may be 
thought by some a waste of ingenuity, but it 
is not the less a proof of power. The creation 
of a non-human being of imagination has al- 
ways been the severest test of imaginative 
powers. What mere lay figures some of the 
unearthly visitants even of vigorous and 
werful writers have been; and what a strange 
ind of fascination is exercised by a story in 
which not only a new character, but a new 
existence, is presented as a living reality to 
the mind! Why this should be so it is hard to 
say, except, perhaps, from some remnants of 
superstitious belief which lurk in the hearts of 
the most sceptical, and make them pleased to 
linger in fancy even over the strangest dream 
of the world of spirits. 
The Siren was perhaps as intractable a being 
to treat in this way as any to be found in the 
whole range of the world’s superstitions ; and 


audacity and constructive power in the hand- 
ling of his strange theme, which would make 
his book a very curious study, even without the 
attraction of its well-told tales. It is in many 
respects a book sui generis, which, indepen- 
dently of the interest and amusement which 
we can promise to the reader, deserves to be 
noted as one of the most remarkable products 
of the literary fermentation which has distin- 
guished the period in which we live. 





A Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney. By H.R. 
Fox Bourne. Chapman and Hall. 
Ir is probable that nine out of ten aspirants 
after a maiden effort of biography would first 
think of Sir Philip Sidney. His name is such 
a household word that no subject could possibly 
be more popular. Hardly any small literary 
undertaking could offer a greater prospect of 
reward than a successful history of his life, and 
a careful and congenial delineation of his cha- 
racter. Those who die young before the eyes 
of the whole world, as it were, and leave a 
legacy of unfulfilled but noble purposes behind 
them, are almost as dear to posterity as they 
were said to be to the divinities. Young, ac- 
complished, poetical, heroic, and redeeming the 
transient errors of his life by the saintly resig- 
nation of an almost martyr end; beloved by 
women, idolized by his fellows, and respected 
by white-bearded statesmen, it were in vain to 
search history through for a character more 
sympathetic, or a subject more promising to 
the historical student. But just in the degree 
that it is promising it is dangerous. The re- 
cords of his life are not of a character to place 
the reader face to face with him. His life was 
so short, and the documents respecting him 
are of that fragmentary nature, that his nature 
is more to be divived than really exhumed 





| Walpole’s strictures on Sir Philip Sidney and 
the author has shown a measure at once of | 


be able to accomplish the former, the writer 
must of course be endowed with a rare order 
of sympathetic sensibility, which would enable 
him to form a due appreciation of the intellec- 
tual and moral attributes of Sidney in all their 
varied development. 

The volume before us has, indeed, no claim 
to the higher class of biography of Sir Philip 
Sidney which we have indicated, but may ne- 
vertheless be read with benefit by those who 
have toseek for information on the subject of | 


writer has invested his topic with any novelty | 
or fresh dignity, but he has told the known | 


endeavoured to correct the biography of Dr. 
Zouch in a few particulars, which are not how- 
ever of any very great importance, while Dr. 
Zouch’s narrative still contains many circum- 
stances of interest with respect to Sidney which 
are omitted here. It were to be wished also that 
the writer had been more generousin hisacknow- 
ledgment of the benefit he has received from 
— labourers in the same vineyard. He 
1as not mentioned Sir Egertcn Bridges, one of 
Sidney’s warmest admirers and commentators, 
neither has he duly noticed Mr. Pears’s me- 
moir, although he has mentioned his book, nor 
has he noticed the Life of Sir Philip Sidney in 
the Cambridge Essays of 1858, by Mr. Stigant, 
although he is evidently acquainted with it. 
Any book which purports to be a final bio- 
graphy of any personage should contain re- 
ference at least to everything noteworthy that 
has been said either for or against him, and for 
this reason the omission of all notice of Horace 


his writings is also to be regretted ; and in so 
lay ze a volume there should certainly be con- 
tained not only the eulogistic notices of the 
best of his contemporaries, but of all the 
fine things the greatest of his spiritual succes- 
sors have said about him, in order to show how 
large a space he has occupied in the minds of 
men. ‘That men so different as Cowper and 
Shelley should have admired Sidney is surely 
no small item in the sum of his reputation. 
After all, perhaps the desire to possess a 
satisfactory life of Sidney, considering the im- | 
perfect materials in existence, is one of those 
things that are only likely to lead to disap- 
pointment. Who is there indeed among the 
great men of the Elizabethan epoch that we 
can arrive to a real intimacy with? We know 
far more about Horace than we do about 
Shakspeare, and more about Cicero than 
Lord Bacon. How utterly unsatisfactory is 
our state of knowledge about Spenser! Beau- 
mont and Fletcher are double stars, whom 
we have seen but dimly indeed through the 
medium of biography. There really are, how- 
ever, more materials left about Sidney and his 
domestic relations than we possess in any other 
instance of his time. We can form a very com- 
per notion from Sir Henry Sidney’s honest 
etters to his sons, and Philip's letters to his 
brother and his father’s secretary and steward, 
of the internal state of things in a distin- 
guished family of the age of Elizabeth. 
Mr. Bourne has essentially failed in throw- 


from the records of the past ; and in order to | empire of the world, and every true English 


soul in those days felt the momentous nature 
of the conflict. Chief of all was Sir Philip 
Sidney, inspired with the profoundest convic- 
tion of the awful responsibility which then fell 
to the share of every true Englishman. And 


| nobly did he vindicate his claim to the univer- 


sal admiration in which he was held. William 
the Silent, the best judge in Europe, said that 
| never had queen so noble and wise a counsellor 
as young Sidney. It is a pity, perhaps, that 
this message of the great chief of the Dutch 


its treatment. It cannot be said that the | Republic never reached Queen Elizdbeth, as it 


might have induced her to place confidence in 
the inspirations of the young statesman. Mr. 


events of Sidney’s life in tolerable prose, and | Motley’s history first disclosed to us to what 


desperation the uncertain humours and pro- 
crastinating hesitations of the Queen had 
driven all the best political, military, and naval 
leaders of the country. Sidney was not too 
young, with the example of Pitt before us, to 
have taken a high place in the councils of his 
sovereign ; and had he been allowed to do this, 
he would doubtless have proved a powerful 
ally to Walsingham, and the miserable expe- 
diency-policy of Burleigh would have sooner 
been forced to yield to the active measures 
which it was at the most critical period found 
necessary to adopt ; but it is clear that Sidney, 
distinguished as he was by his sovereign’s fa- 
vour, was by no means a happy man at Court ; 
he was patted occasionally and smiled upon, 
but allowed no earnest duty; when his own 
zeal drove him to speak out in real earnest he 
fell into disgrace. His attempting secretly to 
join Drake’s expedition is a proof how utterly 
weary he was of Court life, and how little he 
hoped that any policy really worthy of the 
country would be pursued. After all, his is 
only another example of the very best gifts of 
God not duly appreciated till it was too late. 
He possessed youth, beauty, valour, genius, en- 
thusiasm, political wisdom, and every virtue 
which could adorn a gentleman ; and all these 
found no fitting sphere or reward; and his 
death, after all, was his only truly great 
achievement, 








Munimenta Gildhalle Londiniensis. Vol. II1., 
containing Translationsof the Anglo-Norman 
passages in Liber Albus, Glossaries, Appen- 
dices, and Index. Edited by H. T. Riley, 
M.A. Longmans. 


Tuis interesting volume forms a supplement to 
the Liber Albus and Liber Custumarum, already 
published by the present editor, and contains 
very valuable additional matter :— the transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Norman passages in the Liber 
Albus, extracts from the Assisa Panis and the 
Liber Memorandorum, two medieval compila- 
tions in the possession of the Corporation of 
the City of London, and Letter Book K, like 
the others preserved in their record-room at 
Guildhall. 

Besides the purely formal character of the 
Assize of Bread, consisting of volumes of fi- 
gures with reference to weight and price, there 
are many particulars contained in it with refe- 
rence to the varieties of bread, the frauds of the 





of the mighty antagonism of the age. Spain 
and Philip, Intolerance and the Pope, ranged 
on the one side, with all their dark satellites of 
oppression and cruelty; and on the other, 





ing into his biography any of the fervid spirit | bakers and the consequent punishments, during 


the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, between 
the twenty-first year of Edward I. and the six- 
teenth of Henry VI. 

The Memorandum Book of the early part of 


Freedom, Protestantism, enlightenment, inde- | the reign of Edward ILI. furnishes a few pas- 
pendence of thought and action, as represented | sages of value to the historian, and of interest 
by the Protestant States, and headed by Wil-| to the local antiquary, such as a charter toa 
liam the Silent, and Queen Elizabeth, and| body of religious, regulations of measures, the 
the great spirits of England of that time, these ' ordinances of the cordwainers; the extortions 
were the forces contending for the spiritual practised by Edward LL. upon the citizens in 
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the exaction of loans; his proclamation against 
the playing of football within the city; an 
incidental notice of the Bridge House of the 
thirteenth century, which stood over the cha- 
pel of St. Thomas, in the centre of London 
Bridge; and an amusing insight into the daily 
food and habits of a household in the time of 
Edward I., with the upper and lower table, 
each furnished with bread, ale, and single dish, 
varying only in quality, and the straw pallets 
provided even for the wealthy merchant. 

An important medizval glossary of Anglo- 
Saxon terms is appended, the author of which 
was Alexander, Archdeacon of Salop, who also 
wrote the preface to the Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Riley has also compiled two 
most serviceable glossaries, one of Anglo-Nor- 
man, including words not to be found in Roque- 
fort’s work, and of medizeval Latin, containing 
words for which even the pages of Du Cange 
— be searched in vain. 








hill brook. Carfax is the place with four 
faces, without any element of Veoush composi- 
tion, such as quatre voix ; and the corruption of 
Bethlehem Hospital into Bedlem is as early as 
the fifteenth century, while the origin of the 
name is traced to the residence of a titular 
Archbishop of Bethlehem, and the Hospital of 
St. Mary of the Order of Bethlehem. Flour 
mills, as now, existed four centuries since at 
Bremble, the modern Bromley. The modern 
linendrapers’ term ‘‘shalloon” appears under 
its correct spelling, which designates the place 
where the material was first manufactured— 
** Chalons.” 

A copious index of names will doubtless 
prove of service to the London genealogist. 
Indeed, through every portion of the book, 
which is published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, Mr. Riley has displayed 
his usual care and fitness for the task which he 
has undertaken, and must have found emi- 


No fishmonger or poulterer could buy vic- | nently laborious. 


tuals for re-sale until after Prime rang out at 
St. Paul's, ‘‘that so the buyers for the king, and 
for the great lords of the land, and the good 
folks of the city ” might “ after their own good 
pleasure purchase as aforesaid what for them” 
should “suffice.” Curfew was rung at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, St. Lawrence, and All Hal- 
lows Barking, and then no one but ‘some 
great lord, or other substantial person of good 
reputation, or a person of their household, with 
a light to guide him,” was allowed to traverse 
the street with sword or buckler, under penalty 
of being confined to the Tun. 
time every inhabitant of great houses was bound 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| 


} 


In the summer | 


quenching fire, especially between Whitsunday | 


and Bartholomewtide, and at all times “a lad- 
der or two prepared to succour their neigh- 
bours.” 

A letter of John Carpenter, common clerk 
or secretary to the city of London, contains an 
account of the entry of Henry VI., on Febru- 
ary 20, 1432, into the city. 
at Blackheath during a welcome cessation from 
rough winds and never-ending rain, by the 
Lord Mayor in crimson, the aldermen in scarlet 
and fur, twelve thousand citizens in white 
dresses and red hoods, the mysteries with the 
badges of their craft, minstrels, and serving- 
maen carrying the silver keys of the city. At 
Deptford a hundred and twenty rectors and 
curates of the city, in copes, fifty surpliced 
chaplains, monks, friars, canons, and religious, 
singing and censing, and bearing crosses, joined 
the procession. At St. Paul’s the primate and 
ten bishops, with the dean and chapter, re- 
ceived him ; and along the whole line of streets, 
cloth of gold, silken hangings, and tapestry, were 
spread ; the folks clustered, sitting at windows 
and on roofs, and standing at doors and on 
stalls, while at the bridge-foot, on Cornhill, in 
Chepe, and other places, giants attended by 
royal supporters, the tabernacle of my Lady 
Wisdom, the representation of Paradise, a Jesse 
tree and a tree of Kings, and an audacious per- 
sonification of heaven itself, were among ‘* the 
novelties and solemnities” which beguiled the 
way through the city, which the mayor declares 
in his opening speech to be the ‘‘ King’s cham- 
ber.” 

The future editor of Stow’s Survey will have 
to consult the volume, and probably find rea- 
son to correct some of that antiquary’s asser- 
tions with regard to the derivations of various 
localities, with which ‘‘ Aldermanne Church, 
Berchene Lane, Betheres Lane, Staning Lane, 
Wolsies Gate,” &c., seem at variance. Grace- 
church appears as Gerchirche, from the Anglo- 
Saxon gzrs, its corn and vegetable market ; 
Holbourne (Anglo-Saxon ful) is clearly the 





The White Rose of Chayleigh. <A 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Ir is probable that the race of thorough-paced 
novel readers will be long before they are 
weaned from the habit of demanding an inter- 
esting story as the basis of every work which 
they are expected to read of their own free will. 
Given this, they or we—for we unhesitatingly 
admit that we belong to the class — will 


Novel. 


; swallow any quantity of sermons in disguise, 
to keep a barrel of water before his doors, for | 


or metaphysical disquisitions,—given this, we 
can take delight in pointed and characteristic 
dialogues, or, we are ashamed to say, can put 


| up with a considerable amount of slip-slop and 


| inflated language. 


| some portion of the breath of life. 





| minute analysis. 


But although many defects 
may be pardoned, we still fully appreciate the 
well-written novel which, in addition to the one 


| great and necessary element, graphically de- 
He was received 


picts the /ocale and breathes into its personages 
Too much 
pains can hardly be given, indeed, to the deli- 
neation of character, whether that delineation 
be effected by a few bold strokes or by a 
But the people whose cha- 
racters are thus depicted must be brought 
by tolerably probable means into situations 
in which strong lights and shadows are thrown 
upon them. Probably the truth is, that 
the character of no human being, however 
insignificant, could be depicted by three vo- 
lumes full of his ordinary conversation, though 
a description of his conduct at a serious crisis 
of life might show the real nature of the man 
at once, 

A novel which is defective in incident, re- 
sembles somewhat one of those musical com- 
positions we so often hear, which we long to 
like from the ingenuity and science displayed 
in their construction, but which we are forced 
to admit can never become popular even among 
the most scientific musicians, from the want of 
the essential feature of striking melody. And 
as no graceful harmonies, no artful contra- 
puntal devices, will atone for this want in the 
symphony or sonata ; so in the novel, no bril- 
hant dialogue, no subtle delineation of cha- 
racter will induce us to forgive the author for 
neglecting, either from want of power or in- 
clination, to exhibit his dramatis persone in 
exciting moral or physical straits. And with 
such neglect the writer of the book before us 
must be charged. We regret to have to say, 
that this carefully and thoughtfully written 
book has but little story, and that what there is, 
is of the least exciting character. Its heroine 
and central figure is a young lady of a cold and 





impassive nature, who spends her life in brood- 


ing somewhat morbidly over the wrongs of her 
sex, and in holding the most solemn discussions 
on things in general with her lovers. She 
seems to have a theory that the rights of 
women would be betrayed if she were to 
marry, saying to her accepted lover :— 


“<Tndividually I might be willing to forfeit my 
independence ; but as one of a class I will not yield 
to unjust laws; I will not sacrifice a principle to a 
selfish inclination. Of course I don’t expect my 
silent protest to be of any avail; but the river is 
formed of drops; all nature of atoms. Only let 
women make a stand and firmly assert their right 
to better protection and larger privileges than are 
granted them now, and we should gain justice at 
last. Marriage might then be something better than 
slavery ; the holy, elevating, trustful bond God surely 
intended it to be.’” 


And repudiating’ marriage altogether, sends 
him to ‘italy for: an indefinite period. Even 
when he returns, at the end of several years, 
she ill-naturedly dies of consumption, wholly 
refusing to the last to answer the question as 
to whether she could ever have married the 
man she professed to love devotedly. Alto- 
gether, we must consider Miss Mildred Foster a 
priggish and en ga ae person. In an earlier 
part of the book, after giving another gentle- 
man, we must say, all possible encouragement, 
and permitting him to clasp her round the 
waist, “‘ her heart leaping up” and longing to 
say she loved him, she quite unexpectedly dis - 
comfits him on his averring that he is confident 
of her affection, by raising her long neck 
proudly, end demanding, with quiet contempt, 
** Well, have you anything further to assert?” 
These two love passages of the heroine, and the 
conversations and self-examinations relating 
thereto, really fill the greater part of the book. 
The hero (the lover who is banished) is a cou- 
sin, wearing ‘‘a, bright blue cashmere coat, 
richly braided, and turned up at the sleeves 
with quilted satin, and a blue velvet smoking 
cap worked with gold thread, and dropping 
from one side a heavy gold tassel resting among 
his prefuse curls.” ‘This gorgeous young gen- 
tleman spends his time in painting and philan- 
thropy, and in becoming incidentally engaged 
to the younger sister of the heroine. This en- 
gagement is, however, speedily put an end to 
by mutual consent, both parties being obviously 
in love elsewhere. ‘The younger sister in ques- 
tion is an arrant coquette, whom we set down 
at once as destined for another cousin, who 
wears thick boots, and displays his affection, 
which is understood to be of the most ardent 
character, by treating his mistress as savagely 
as possible on all occasions. But this type of 
lover has always been a pet one with lady 
novelists since Jane Eyre’s time, and as we 
assumed, at an early period, that the present 
novel was the work of a female pen, we had no 
fear but that John Duncan would marry the 
coquette, as indeed he does at the end of the 
third volume. Then there isthe brother of the 
heroine, a youth of radical tendencies, of which 
nothing comes, who marries a good wife in the 
end, not without some scorn on the author's 
part. We see also a good deal of a stern but 
attractive lawyer, who is indeed the lover 
whose unexpected rejection we have described. 
He is of an irreligious turn, and has led a 
profligate life, turning out ultimately to be the 
father of a charming young protégée of the 
hero-cousin. All these good folks give one 


‘another tea parties, go occasionally to balls, 


visit the Great Exhibition, and discourse upon 
the Amazon, the Greek Slave, Tennyson, 
Schiller, Shelley, and Carlyle, and treat all and 
everything in the same serious manner. We 
had almost forgotten to mention that various 
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visits are paid to a manufacturing town called 
Millchester, where the vulgar manners of the 
rich inhabitants are described. The coquette 
Emmeline is the only person in the book to 
whom anything like an adventure happens. 
On one occasion she tumbles off a wall and 
sprains her ankle, and on another she is rudely 
addressed at a ball by an officer, who is duly 
horsewhipped afterwards by her muscular lover. 

Although we cannot honestly praise this 
book as a whole, there is much in it which bears 
evidence of considerable power. All the cha- 
racters are well defined and natural, with the 
exception of the heroine. In her the writer 
has sought to paint a noble woman striving to 
act upon the highest motives, and ready to sa- 
crifice her own feelings to uphold what she 
considers the right of her sex. But the result 
is a portrait of a proud and morbid girl, who re- 
jects one previously favoured suitor without giv- 
ing him the slightest reason, and calmly accepts 
the other as her lover with an assurance that she 
never will marry him. What object is to be 
gained by the portraiture of such a character, 
or what moral is to be drawn from the conduct 
of such a woman, we are at a loss to discover. 
But the same amount of care and thought which 
has been bestowed upon Mildred Foster, would, 
if expended upon a more hopeful subject, enable 
the author to produce a much more satisfactory 
result. There is no vulgarity of style, and but 
little carelessness of expression, in the work be- 
fore us; and if the writer will concede some- 
thing to the weakness of novel-readers by in- 
venting an interesting story and abandoning 
reflections on the rights of women and discus- 
sions on poetry, her powers of description of 
scenery and analysis of character will stand 
her in good stead; and we think it likely that 
when her next. work comes before us we shall 
have a much easier and pleasanter task to 
perform than the one which we have just con- 
cluded. 





DL’ Orient rendu & lui-mémée. Par G. A. Mano. 
(The Last restored to itself.) Taylor, 
London; Amyot, Paris. 

AGAIN the question of the East! Yes! it 

is one likely to last us yet for some time. The 

Crimean war was only one episode in it, and 

the massacre of the Christians in the Lebanon, 

as remarked upon by us lately, another. Others, 
if we are at all right to judge of the future 
from the past, are certain to follow; though 
at what time, or under what circumstances and 
complications, no mortal can explain. Diplo- 
macy, it must be acknowledged, without en- 
dorsing all the violent utterances of Mr. Ur- 
quhart, has much to answer for in respect of 
the many evils under which humanity suffers ; 
and in nothing is this more apparent than in 
the present condition of the peoples of the 
East. We mean pre-eminently those under 
the Turkish rule, both in Europe and Asia ; 
and we use the term peoples, not because we 
are much in love with it—especially as being 
of foreign importation—but as one more ac- 
curate than its quasi-equivalent races, which 
belongs rather to ethnology than to either his- 
tory or politics. Since the late war, in which 

England and France tried issues with Russia 

on the subject of the assumed protectorate of 

the latter over the Christian peoples of the 

East, the right of the Ottoman Porte to a 

continued jurisdiction over these has been 

more loudly questioned than ever before. As- 
sociations even have been formed, anda journal 
expressly established under the titleof Z’ Orient, 
with the defined object of securing the inde- 
pendence of the Christian subjects of Turkey 











under the Protectorate of one or more of the 
great European Governments. This journal 
appeals to our Western sympathies with all its 
powers of persuasion, backed by the inexorable 
logic of facts, not to allow such a state of things, 
as we are all aware of with respect to Turkey, 
longer to continue on the face of the earth. 
It taunts us—that is, France and England, es- 
pecially the latter—with the example of Italy, 
and inquires why it is that we are so enthusiastic 
in favour of the inhabitants of that peninsula, 
while we have no bowels of mercy for the mil- 
lions of rayas, Christians like ourselves, how- 
ever differing from us in certain particulars, 
who for long centuries have been groaning 
under Mussulman cruelty, intolerance, and 
misrule. 

M. Mano is one of this associated party, who 
have now been for some time pressing their 
views upon the public by means of the journal 
L’ Orient. He is also a ‘* Panhellenist,” zealous 
for the honour of his race, and intent, if pos- 
sible, to restore to it somewhat of its ancient 
renown. Numerous Greek merchants, men 
who have amassed large fortunes by their en- 
terprise in various parts of the world, and are 
well known for their diplomatic and other ta- 
lents, belong to the same ‘‘ Panhellenist” party 
a party that is proud of such names as the 
Baron Sina, Demetrius Bernardaki, and M. A. 
Arsaky. It is to the munificence of such men 
that Athens is now indebted for those mu- 
seums, academies, churches, libraries, schools, 
theatres, and other public institutions that have 
sprung up in the capital of modern Greece 
during the last thirty years. It is a pity per- 
haps that more of them do not return to their 
native country, and devote their energies to its 
amelioration and enlightened government ; but 
they console themselves with the idea that they 
do more good to their countrymen by agitating 
their favourite doctrines in the great centres of 
civilization,—London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg,—than if they were to swell 
the number of King Otho’s courtiers at Athens. 
And so the propaganda goes on; one while 
showing its effects in a loud-tongued demand 
of the lonian Islands to be annexed to Greece; 
at another time in a Montenegrin war ; a third 
time in some artfully-contrived Russian state- 
paper; and a fourth in some such work as the 
present, in which every effort is used to set the 
two nations of France and England by the ears, 
by representing their policy in the East as one 
of antagonism to each other. Occasionally, 
too, our English press is appealed to on the 
subject of Ottoman misrule, as was apparent 
the other day in the very clever letter signed 
** Senex,” which appeared in the Morning Star, 
warning every one against the new Turkish 
loan at eleven per cent., in terms so strong and 
language so eloquent, as make us almost in- 
clined to trace its authorship to the same pen 
that wrote the work before us. 

In this work M. Mano labours hard to prove 
that not all the blood and treasure expended 
during the late war with Russia, on behalf of 
Turkey, have availed aught, either to restore 
the balance of European power, or to fit the 
latter country, so long as it continues under 
Mussulman sway, for entering into the family 
of civilized nations. The writer protests 
strongly against the article in the Treaty of 
Paris, that permits the Government of the 
Sultan to deal with its Christian subjects 
according to its own will and pleasure; pre- 
suming that after its many severe lessons the 
policy of that Government would be one of 
moderation and even justice. All the facts 
that have since transpired go to prove the 
hopelessness of any such expectation. Not to 
mention the atrocities perpetrated in the Le- 





| 


banon, the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
are still ground down by the infliction of 
Mussulman Pashas, who wring from them reve- 
nues larger than those of many an independent 
German principality ; their honest industry is 
crippled, especially if agriculturists, by almost 
wholesale confiscation ; and if they complain, 
their oaths are not received as of equal worth 
with those of Mussulmans in the tribunals. 
The finances of the country, as every one 
knows, are in a most desperate state. The 
late Sultan, who was a voluptuary of the very 
worst kind, threw himself into the arms of the 
Western Powers, with the mere proviso that 
his own personal gratifications were not to be 
interfered with, and, secure of that, allowed 
others to manage his State affairs. With the 
accession of Abdul Azis we were promised 
better things, and he certainly has shown him- 
self to be of a more self-denying, manly, and 


economical nature. But what can such a man, - 


taken direct from the harem, effect against the 
deep-seated corruption by which he is sur- 
rounded? Mahomet himself could not reform 
Turkey from what she is at present. Every- 
thing, according to M. Mano, goes to prove 
that the Turks are still only encamped in their 
present possessions. Originally only a Tartar 
horde, they have failed to assimilate themselves 
to those peoples whom they once conquered, 
and who, possessing as they do superior genius 
and capabilities, would long ere this have 
emancipated themselves from the Ottoman rule, 
but for the sinuous paths of modern Western 
diplomacy. 

Our author takes an able review of the se- 
veral Christian nations at present groaning 
under the dominion of the ‘Turk. He shows 
how each of these is gifted in its peculiar way 
—Servians, Wallachians, Bosniacs, Albanians, 
Bulgarians, and Syrians—for the reception of 
a more enlightened and tolerant system of go- 
vernment; and he concludes with some pro- 
posals of his own for the settlement of the 
Eastern question, which, if not quite practi- 
cable, have the merit at least of being bold and 
comprehensive. 

The scheme propounded by him rests for the 
most part upon the union of nations sprung 
from the same race; and his first proposal is 
for the establishment of a Slave kingdom that 
should embrace Bulgarians, Servians, Herzego-- 
vinians, Bosniacs, Montenegrins, Croatians, 
dilyrians, and Dalmatians, including the 
archipelago that takes its name from the latter ; 
that is to say, all the territories from Fiume, 
on the coast of the Adriatic, to the banks of 
the Danube and the Black Sea, following the 
chain of Mount Hemus. Next, to the present 
kingdom of Greece he proposes to annex Al- 
bania, the Ionian Islands, Epirus, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Asia Minor—including 
the ancient kingdoms of Bithynia, Mysia, 
Lydia, Caria, and iLycia—and finally, the 
Greek isles of Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Chios, 
Mitylene, &c. ‘These together would make a 
strong and united Greek kingdom under King 
Otho and his dynasty, with Constantinople for 
its capital, which, under Christian sway, could 
not fail in a short time to recover much of its 
ancient splendour. The Rouman Principali- 
ties of Wallachia and Moldavia he would erect 
into an independent State, on a principle of 
strict neutrality. Egyptshould be constituted 
into an independent kingdom, with such a form 
of government as might seem best adapted for 
the development of its resources, retaining its 
present enlightened Viceroy for its Sovereign. 
Of Syria and Palestine united he proposes to 
make another kingdom under the sceptre of 
the King of Italy; thus avoiding, as he con- 





ceives, any possible jealousy between France 
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and?England, inasmuch as Victor Emmanuel 
is equally the friend and ally of them both. Of 
this new kingdom it might be supposed that 
Jerusalem would be marked out as the capital. 
But not so. The Holy City, according to M. 
Mano’s programme, is to remain free and in- 
dependent, under the protection of all the 
Christian Powers, and thus become a sort of 
capital of universal Christianity, in which every 
Christian creed should have equal rights and 
liberty of worship according to the dictates of 
conscience. Neither Jew nor Turk, however, 
is to be allowed the privilege of domicile within 
its sacred precincts ; a money indemnity being 
accorded to both as a sufficient equivalent for 
their expulsion or retirement. Such is briefly 
the ‘way in which M. Mano proposes to settle 
the affairs of the East. Truly, a bold, summary 
and comprehensive method: which having 
said, however, we shall not waste words in 
pointing out its utter impracticability, and the 
small likelihood it has of commending itself, 
taken as a whole, to any but the small knot of 
enthusiasts, belonging, like M. Mano himself, 
to the Panhellenist Propaganda. 


TS 
Histoire du Roman et de ses Rapports avec 
l' Histoire dans 0 Antiquité Grecque et Latin. 
(The History of Novel-writing, and its Con- 
nection with Ancient Greek and Latin Ilis- 
tory.) Par A. Chassang. Didier, Paris; 
D. Nutt, London. 
Many of our readers imagine probably that 
the innumerable novels existing in the present 
day, and which have so extensive a circulation, 
form a class of literature which does not date 
from a very remote period. ‘Those, on the other 
hand, who are acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin romances, have not given themselves 


the trouble to examine their connection with | 


modern works of fiction. In fact, a history of 
novel-writing has never yet been undertaken, 
and M. Chassang endeavours to supply this 


vacuum in a recent publication, which has | 
been crowned by the Académie des Inscriptions | 


et Belles Lettres of Paris. The reader may 


form some opinion how far he has succeeded | 


in his task, by the review we are about to make 
of his work. 

There existed among the ancients—the Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks, and Romans—narratives and 
tales of imagination; they have left us in em- 
bryo almost every variety of modern romance. 


Anecdotes, novels, philosophical and historical, | 


amorous tales, fictitious voyages, all these an- 
tiquity has produced and cultivated; and if her 
chefs-Vcuvre are not found in this class of 
literature, still many remarkable books may be 
cited, from the Cyropxdia of Xenophon to the 
Pastor of Hermas, from the Milesian Fables to 
Daphnis and Chioe. Our author enters into a 
lengthened detail of these works of the earliest 
epoch, which he terms the Attic period, and 
traces their origin to the apologues and fables 
of the Hindoos, who have their Bidpay, to the 
Arabs, who have their Lockman, and to the 
Greeks, who have their sop. Plato did not 
disdain this style of literature, and his account 
of the Atlantides, and of Er of Armenia, are 
real romances. Herodotus and Ctesias have 
followed his example ; and Theopompus, in his 
History of the Country of the Meropes, gives us 
a foretaste of Gulliver. 

In the second part of his work, which M. 
Chassang designates the Alexandrian period, 
he points out the immense effect produced on 
the imagination of the people of Greece by the 
expedition of Alexander the Great, and how 
large a share his brilliant conquests had in ex- 
citing their wonder and their taste for the ro- 


mantic. In the Bibliotheca Historica of Dio- 
dorus Siculus are found fragments of marvel- 
lous and philosophical novels written at this 
period about the primitive nations to whom the 
civilization of the Greeks was unknown, and 
especially concerning the Egyptians. It is evi- 
dent that many of Alexander’s historians cared 
only to indulge their taste for romance, as we 
shall presently show. It was at this time also 
that the first prose fictions were written on the 
Trojan war, from which sprang the Roman 
epic, which existed in France until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, but which has 
now disappeared, never to revive again. 

Onesicritus, one of Alexander’s lieutenants, 
did not hesitate to perform for his sovereign 
while alive that which Xenophon has done for 
Cyrus, the ancient King of Persia. According 
to Strabo, he surpasses in his history all his 
predecessors in romance, especially when speak- 
ing of India. 

The fragments that remain to us of the 
novels of this period seldom embrace more than 
three subjects—the expeditions of Alexander, 
the legends of the siege of Troy, and that of the 
Amazons, which had been previously narrated 
by Dionysius of Miletus. It would require a 





Greece, to contain the various legends of the 
Trojan war, which at the end of the Roman 
epoch (third part of M. de Chassang’s work) 
re-appear as a whole in the romances of the 
Pseudo-Dares and of the Pseudo-Dictys, and 
which have even reached our times. 

Voyages occupy a large space in the romantic 
literature of antiquity, from the very fact of 


and greater latitude being thereby allowed to 
the imagination when speaking of unexplored 
countries. Even in the love stories, such as 
those of Xenophon of Ephesus, of Heliodorus, 
of Achilles Tatius, &c., the author always 
takes his heroes across land and sea in pursuit 
of the beloved object, who has been carried off 
by pirates or by rivals. 

The Alexandrian period produced also many 
philosophical romances somewhat in the style 
| of the short novels of Voltaire. Some are an- 
terior to the first century of the Christian era, 
and are mentioned by Pliny and by Diodorus, 
such as T'he Attacores (a race of Indians), by 
Amometus ; The Hyperboreans, by Hecatzus of 
Abdera ; The Happy Island, by Jambulus ; and 
The Panchaia, by Kvemerus. One of the most 
remarkable among them is the Phenician His- 
tory, by Philo of Byblus, published ag a trans- 
|lation from the Phoenician author, Sancho- 
niathon. This novel, of the latter part of the 
first century, struck a severe blow at the hea- 
then mythology. The satirist Lucian aimed 
at the same object in his small romance entitled 
Icaromenippus, where, under the form of a bird 





the author of The Devil on Two Sticks, he 
| passes mankind in review, and leads his hero 
| as far even as Olympus, bearding Jupiter on 
his very throne. 

The romance called The Life of Apollonius 
Tyaneus, by Philostratus, having been trans- 
lated into English, is so well known that we 
need only allude to it in passing. 
was one of the cleverest rhetoricians of the 
second century, and, fortunately for us, his 
fabulous history has been preserved in a com- 
plete form. As one of his translators observes, 
his novel may be placed on a level with Huon 
of Bordeaux, Perceforest, Lance lot of the Lake, 
and Amadis of Gaul. 
centuries of the Christian era the Jewish 
| Rabbis and the schismatic Christians wrote 





large volume, says Grote in his History of 


the world being little known to the ancients, | 
first Grecian period and that of Alexander, 


of passage, somewhat in the style adopted by | 








Philostratus | 


During the two first ‘ 


| several romances, such as J’he Book of Noria, , 
| Wife of Noah, The Book of Enoch, The Life 





of Pilate, The Repentance of Adam. In ge- 


neral the; fictions of which these works are 
composed} do not confine themselves to the 
romantic incidents founded on Bible stories, 
but the marvellous is unsparingly introduced, 
as in the chivalrous romances of the Middle 
Ages. 

The most popular of these works, for the 
inherent merit it possesses, is undoubtedly The 
Pastor, by Hermas, one of the disciples of the 
Apostles, and a contemporary of St. Paul, and 
his book has been celebrated from the second 
century. The subject of The Pastor is as 
glowing as the style is original; there may 
even be said to be a distant relationship be- 
tween this allegorical romance and the great 
epic poem of Dante of the thirteenth century. 
Hermas has likewise his Beatrice, an ideal as 
well as a material figure, emblematic of a 
purely spiritual love, which at the same time 
recalls a treasured form to the impassioned soul 
of the writer. 

If Hermas reminds us of Dante, Callisthenes 
brings Gulliver and Peter Wilkins to our re- 
collection, in his romance on Alexander, 
wherein he gives free scope to his imagi- 
nation. Enormous ants are represented car- 
rying off men and horses, dwarfs are described 
a cubit and a half high, giants of twenty-four 
feet, races of men furnished with six hands 
and six feet, women with the skins of bears, 
and claws two feet long, and as tall as three 
men combined. ‘Then we come to talking- 
birds, and others powerful enough to carry 
Alexander up into the air; in fact, al) the 
marvels of the Arabian Nights. 

We have already mentioned that, during the 


imaginary voyages were a favourite subject 
among authors; and fabulous countries were 
introduced by philosophers to illustrate their 
own peculiar systems. But it is only in the 
Roman period that the style immortalized by 
Robinson Crusoe grew and developed itself. 

The two.most remarkable romances existing 
of this epoch are Zhe Wonders to be Found 
beyond Thule, by Antonius Diogenes, and The 
True History’of Lucian. In boldness of con- 
ception and originality of detail, they surpass 
all their predecessors. A little later we come 
to the amorous novels, such as were produced 
by Heliodorus (Theagenes and Charicles), Achil- 
les Tatius (Leucippus and Clitophon), Xeno- 
phou of Ephesus (Abrocome and Anthia), 
Longus (Daphnis and Chloe), &c. 

In the third century of the Christian era 
Diocles of Peparethus, a Greek historian, was 
the first who wrote concerning the origin of 
the Romans and the fabulous history of Ro- 
mulus. He was succeeded by another Grecian 
author, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who com- 
posed in prose the fabulous Trojan origin of the 
Romans, on which Virgil had made a poem. 
This fiction at a later period entered into the 
romantic history of almost all nations of mo- 
dern Europe. 

Finally, when Rome had completely dege- 
nerated, the Milesian and Sybarite tales, so 
called because they were chiefly written in the 
towns of Miletus and Sybaris, were every- 
where read with ecstasy ! 

We find some specimens of them in Lucianus 
and Apuleivs, and may compare them to the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, and the Heptameron 
of Margaret of Navarre. 

This analysis, which, for want of space, we 
cannot render as complete as we could wish, 
will at any rate show that the author has care- 
fully investigated a very curious and interest- 
ing subject. He gives an elaborate history of 
the literature of fiction among the ancients, 
and, as far as we know, no such work had as 
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yet been published, although the subject is 


quite worthy of attention. One of the faults 
of M. Chassang’s book is a certain want of 
method in the arrangement of his facts and 
materials, and the tripartite division of his 
subject might, moreover, be more clearly de- 
meg In other respects it is a remarkable 
work, 
Sere 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Charities of London in 1861. By Sampson 
Low, Junior. (Sampson Low and Co.) This isa 
most useful little book, and we heartily recommend 
it to those who are able and willing to relieve in the 
most effectual way the wants of their poorer bre- 
thren. It enables them to form an independent judg- 
ment as to the charitable institutions on which their 
money may be spent with the greatest profit and 
satisfaction to themselves; it submits these institu- 
tions to the salutary test of publicity, and silences 
envious or carping» criticism by recording in stub- 
born facts and unassailable figures the enormous re- 
sults which well-organized benevolence may achieve. 
Such are its more immediate and practical uses ; but 
to the statesman and social philosopher it will have 
another value, as enabling them to thoroughly esti- 
mate the character, and mark the various progressive 
and retrogressive changes in one of the most remark- 
able features of the present age. Mr. Low prefaces 
his book with a very able analysis, which is of great 
assistance in enabling the reader to form a general 
notion of its contents. From it we learn that during 
the last ten years the charities of London have in- 
creased in the enormous proportion of one-fourth in 
number, and one-third in the entire amount of income. 
This advance is chiefly observable in Homes, Peniten- 
tiaries, and similar institutions specially devoted to 
the protection and reformation of destitute and un- 
fortunate women, a fact which unmistakably proves 
the immense success which has attended the recent 
efforts of philanthropists to provide against the ter- 
rible disadvantages under which women must always 
lie in the great struggle for labour which increases 
more and more with the growth of wealth and civi- 
lization. The movement has lately received its last 
development from the hands of Miss Faithfull and 
her coadjutors, in the establishment of institutions 
for the encouragement of female labour; but none 
of these have as yet acquired such a form as to give 
them a place in Mr. Low’s book. Of twenty-one 


homes for needle-women, servants, &c., fourteen | 


have been established in the last ten years, while 
penitentiaries have increased in nearly the same 
proportion. It is curious to compare the philan- 
thropic efforts of this century with those of the last. 
In the eighteenth century the number of hospitals, 
infirmaries, &c., for special medical purposes was 
eleven, now it is fifty-five, fifteen of which have 
appeared since 1851. Of societies for the preserva- 
tion of life, health, public morals, &c., only two ex- 


isted in the eighteenth century: the present has | 


added ten. Still more remarkable is the increase of 
institutions for the relief of street destitution and 
specific claims, which has risen from three to twenty- 
five. Ours is indeed an age of benevolence. Nearly 
two millions ard a half are yearly devoted to the 
support of charitable institutions, exclusive of the 
vast sums which find their way through private 
channels, and which a glance at the columns of the 
Times will enable us to appreciate. Where so many 
institutions exist, there is great danger that a vast 
number of charitable persons who have more money 
than time will relinquish in despair the task of dis- 
criminating betaveen their respective merits, and 
give away at random to those who come first, or 
which are most importunate. This is only half 
their duty. Every man should be mediately, if not 
immediately, his own almoner, and this any one can 
be who will take trouble to read Mr. Low’s admir- 
able little book. 

The Revised System of Drill. Ry J. R. Mac- 


donnell. (W.J. Johnson.) This little book is a re- | 
print of some contributions to the Volunteer Service | 


Gazette, made by a member of the Twenty-third 
Middlesex (Inns of Court) Corps. It is a compact 
summary, in a very cheap and convenient form, of 


the points of difference existing between the Field 
Exercise of 1862 and that of 1859. To those of our 
readers who have not played a practical part in the 
Volunteer movement it may perhaps be necessary to 
account briefly for these differences, It seems that in 
the rifle corps of the regular army a traditionary 
system, handed on from serjeant to serjeant, sanc- 
tions many variations from the authorized system 
of drill as contained in the Field Exercise of 1859. 
It was obviously very desirable in volunteer corps, 
where the officers wish to learn their work in the 
shortest possible time, and be independent of profes- 
sional instruction, that these traditions should be 
drawn up in a clear form. Captain Malton accord- 
ingly brought out a carefully-revised and improved 
edition of the original Field Exercise; and the alte- 
rations and additions which he has found it expe- 
dient to make are, with his sanction and assistance, 
concisely summed up in the book before us by 
Mr. Macdonnell. It thus enables those who are fa- 
miliar with the old system to obtain a speedy insight 
into the new, without the trouble of wading through 
all that they already know. 


The Cambridge Year-Book and University Alma- 
nack for 1862. Edited by William White, Sub- 
Librarian of Trinity College. (Macmillan.) Uni- 
versity men who still cling to the traditions of the 
elders, and recall with fond regret the days when 
the Cambridge Calendar was their “ Freshman’s 
Bible,” will be startled and shocked to find this 
young rival in the field. Has the venerable Calen- 
dar become unorthodox ia its old age, or is it at the 
Jast gasp? A glance at the title-page of the book 
before us will re-assure them. Modestly ensconced 
at its foot, and carefully excluded from the part 
which blazons forth the book’s more arrogant pre- 
tensions, the words “price two shillings and six- 
pence” explain the mystery. The “Freshman’s 
Bible” is often beyond the reach of the poor fresh- 
man; and Messrs. Macmillan have undertaken a 
very praiseworthy task in erecting this fresh foun- 
tain of cheap orthodoxy. The book is well got up, 





and rejoices in a very clear and useful index. 


English Grammar Practice. By G. F. Graham* 
(Longmans.) We thoroughly approve of the prin- 
ciple on which the author of this book proceeds. 
English grammar is the bugbear of the schoolroom, 
because its professors are for the most part content 
with dry rules and technical explanations of a na- 
ture far too abstract and abstruse to suit the com- 
prehension of young learners, They overload all 
| but the strongest memories, without calling into 
| play the understanding. We must except, indeed, 

Mrs. Marcet’s admirable little work, Mary’s Gram- 
| mar, the value of which can only be appreciated by 
those who have been called on to make a dull pupil 
understand the difference between verb active and 
verb neuter. As a very elementary treatise on gram- 
| mar, it is,in our opinion, to this day unequalled ; 
but the béok before us will supply it with an admi- 
| rable supplement. Not only are the rules expressed 
in very simple and intelligible language, but each is 
| immediately followed by an exercise, in which the 
| principle on which the rule rests is illustrated and 
enforced by repeated examples. This is, we think, 
| the only method of making a clear impression upon 
a mind of average capacity ; and even where unusu- 
| ally good abilities make its adoption not absolutel 
necessary, it may be employed with considerable 
advantage in stimulating the pupil’s zeal, by en- 
| abling him to feel at every successful application of 
the principle involved a very encouraging sense of 
progress. We see that My. Graham pursues the 
| system which has of late been so much carped at, 
especially by our legislators, of requiring the pupils 
to substitute for an incorrect word or phrase its cor- 
rect equivalent. We must confess that we have 
never been able to sympathize with the objection to 
a method so obviously calculated to give the learner 
| a rational knowledge of his subject, and enable him 
| to master and apply the principles on which the 
| structure of English sentences and the laws of En- 
| glish orthography depend. The most novel feature 
| in Mr. Graham’s book is a treatise on prosody, which, 
though a very necessary part of English grammar, 
| We do not remember to have seen in any previous 
work of this kind. No Greek or Latin grammar 
would be thought worthy of publication if it did 
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not devote sufficient space to the treatment of this 
very important subject; and although in a living 
language, where much may be left to the ear, its 
want is less felt, still we believe that a scientific ac- 
quaintance with the laws of English accentuation 
would avert much of the suffering inflicted by ama- 


teur readers of poetry whom nature has not blessed 
with a good ear. 


The Postman’s Bag, and other Stories. By the 
Rev. J. de Liefde. Illustrated by J. Pettie, A. W. 
Cooper, W. Mactaggart, R. T. Ross, W. P. Burton, 
and others. This is a prettily got-up volume, well 
adapted for presentation to good little boys and girls. 
The author is a Datch clergyman at Amsterdam, 
several of whose works have already been translated 
for the benefit of a juvenile audience. There is very 
little originality in the stories, and the scenes which 
are described in them possess but a small amount of 
local colouring; while the pattern-boy and the grace- 
less ne’er-do-weel appear to be just the same in Hol- 
land that they are in our own country. Mr. de Liefde 
writes in a simple, kindly style, but he is too intent 
on pointing his morals to pay much attention to 
adorning his tales: perhaps he left that part of the 
work to the artists, by whom the book is copiously 
and cleverly illustrated. Their pencils supply the 
deficiencies of his pen, and will render a well-mean- 
ing but dullish book acceptable to every youthful 
mind, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Lay bare an ant-hill when the insect multitude are 
in full activity,—the labourers going and coming 
heavily laden, other insects, like energetic aides-de- 
camp, rushing hither and thither,—such, in minia- 
ture, is the scene to be daily witnessed at South 
Kensington, where in a few days the public will be 
admitted to see a wonderful encyclopzedia of indus- 
try. The efforts made to put the scenery into some- 
thing like order prior to the rising of the curtain on 
the 1st of May are prodigious. The great difficulties 
in the way of completion proceed from the unwill- 





it is easy to perceive that the appliances of war will 
occupy a large space in the Exhibition. Indeed, if 
anything were wanting to prove how utterly vision- 
ary was the belief that the Exhibition of 1851 would 
inaugurate, if not the millennium, at all events a very 
substantial empire of peace, it would be Class 11, 
which positively bristles with the engines of war. 
This class comprises military engineering, armour 
and accoutrements, ordnance, and smallarms. Chief 
among these are the cannon of Armstrong and 
Whitworth, finished with the precision of a mathema- 
tical instrument, all the metal-work being as bright 
as burnished silver. Alongside of these are the fifteen- 
inch-thick iron plates, which have been shivered by 
Armstrong’s big gun. Here Sir T. Trowbridge ex- 
hibits a “volunteer valise, suspended by a metal 
yoke ;” Colonel Adair, a military model of London; 
the Birmingham Military Arms Trade, military rifles, 
guns, and pistols, in the form of a trophy; Lord Clin- 
ton, shot-proof embrasures; and others, guns and 
various war-engines, But the great exhibitor in this 
class is the Secretary of State for War, who sends from 
Woolwich specimens of every possible contrivance 
for blowing the soul out of men’s bodies. It is po- 
sitively refreshing to turn from this class, abounding 
as it does with infernal machines, to the products of 
industry devoted to peace and the advancement of 
civilization. Among these our colonies are admi- 
rably represented. Many that were scarcely known 
in 1851 now send an enormous variety of useful ar- 
ticles for exhibition. The colony of Nova Scotia, 
celebrated for its extensive fisheries, illustrates them 
in a beautiful and novel manner. The various spe- 
cies of fish which are cured and form articles of ex- 
port from the colony, viz. cod, hake, pollack, had- 
dock, mackerel, herring, salmon, &c., are presented 
to the eye of the spectator, first in glass jars in their 
natural state, preserved in alcohol; secondly, dried 
and exposed in glass cases, showing the different 
sizes exported to foreign markets—for some coun- 
tries, especially Brazil and Jamaica, are very parti- 
cular in their choice of dried fish; thirdly, salted in 
barrels, as shipped for sale; fourthly, smoked or 
cured for home consumption; fifthly, preserved 
fresh in hermetically sealed tins of one pound each ; 
and lastly, in many instances the food of the fish 
will be shown in small glass jars, as taken in an un- 
digested state from the stomach of the fish. One of 
the great features of this collection is the enormous 
size of some of the glass jars containing the large 
fish. 

Many, indeed we may safely say the majority of 
our British Colonies, will make a very instructive 
display ; and how much better they will be repre- 
sented than they were in 1851 is evident by the 
following figures. At the Exhibition of that year, 
out of 23,575 square feet of space allotted to them, 
but 6180 were occupied. In the present Exhibi- 
tion the whole of the north-east transept, giving an 





ingness of the exhibitors to send in their goods | 
until the last day, all urging the plea that they 
would be injured by dust. This procrastination will 
bring even greater evils than a little extra dust. 
The roads, or road rather, will be blocked, accidents 
will occur,—already several valuable cases have been 
broken,—and many goods will not come in at all. 
The exhibitors are also much in fault for not having 
ordered their cases at an early date. Jealousies, ap- 
parently inseparable from trade, have warred sadly | 
against judicious organization among exhibitors in 
the same class. No question has been more gene- 
rally put to superintendents than this :—“Can you | 
tell me what description of case A or B has ordered?” 
and frequently, until the cases of A and B are seen, | 
D, whose great desire is to eclipse his rivals, will not | 
order his case to be made. The result is, that | 
Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, with all the resources of 
their vast establishment at Lowestoft, where they 
execute orders for exhibitors’ cases, cannot, in con- 
sequence of the late period at which they have re- | 
ceived their orders, manufacture the cases in sufli- | 
cient time to meet the requirements of the Exhibi- 
tion. Few features of the Exhibition are more re- 
markable than the great sums of money spent upon | 
cases. One exhibitor in the feather class has had | 
his case made in Glasgow, for some particular rea- | 
son, at an expense of many hundreds of pounds. 

As the chaotic mass of objects become arranged, 


| 
\ 


| order. 


available exhibiting space of 16,000 feet will be oc- 
cupied by articles from our colonies, independently 
of objects which will be shown as trophies. These, 
we may observe, will form one of the most promi- 
nent features in the Exhibition. The nave and 
south transepts will be filled by objects of an incon- 
gruous and, in some instances, unlovely nature, 
which will have the appearance of jostling each 
other in utter defiance of the laws of harmony and 
But it should be borne in mind that these 
objects are, for the most part, set up for use and 
not for ornament, their purpose being to instruct 
and not to amuse. Thus, Wilkin’s light-ship mast, 
though certainly not graceful, is most interesting ; 
for it carries the newest and most approved system 
of light-ship lanterns, which will be in working 
order and made to revolve by clockwork. It cannot 
be too much borne in mind, that an International 
Exhibition should have a far higher purpose than 
the mere amusement of the multitude ; and that to 
occupy available space by interesting and instruc- 
tive objects is to fulfil the primary aim of these 
periodical gatherings. If to please the eye were 
the only purpose to be accomplished, we should 
mourn infinitely more than we do over the un- 
loveliness of the building itself; but happily the 
multitude of objects of interest which fill the vast 
interior, mask deformities which, were the building 


| devoted to the purposes of a fashionable promenade, 


would be almost revolting. 





While the work of the Exhibition itself is going 
on, that in connection with the commissariat de- 
partment is in full vigour. The favoured visitor 
who has been allowed to inspect the interior of the 
building, little imagines what exertions are being 
made behind those long and hideous brick walls to 
feed the multitude. Some idea however may be 
formed of them by a few significant statistical re- 
turns. The kitchens and their adjuncts when in 
full blast will cook dinners for 40,000 persons daily ; 
6000 chairs and 500 marble-topped tables have been 
provided, besides almost miles of buffets; and, for 
the refreshment of thirsty souls, the cellars of the 
contractors are already comfortably filled with 2000 
barrels of beer, 100,000 bottles of wine, comprising, 
it is said, upwards of a hundred varieties, from the 
humble vin ordinaire of one shilling a bottle, to the 
so-called Johannisberg of one guinea ; besides oceans 
of lemonade and soda-water. Three hundred girls, 
the élite we presume of the three thousand can- 
didates for situations, have been engaged as wai- 
tresses, as well as a large staff of men, who we are 
glad to perceive will be prevented as far as possible 
from levying black-mail on visitors. 

There is every prospect of the opening ceremony 
being one of the richestand most magnificent that has 
been seen in England. For though it will be bereft 
of the attraction of the presence of the Queen, still by 
her wish all the pomp and state of the monarchy will 
be represented. This being the case, the Com- 
missioners, we think, have acted wisely in doing 
all in their power to add to the brilliancy of 
the scene and ceremonial by holding out the bait 
that the best dressed should have the best places. 
This sartorial degree of rank has, however, brought 
down upon them torrents of abuse from a large 
portion of the press. They are declared to be as 
mean-souled as the pettiest shopkeeper, who lifts his 
hat to the well-dressed and leaves the meaner-clad 
customer to wait while the handsomely-attired pa- 
tron is being served. But this is as uncharitable as 
it is unjust. Dress is one of those despots which 
we all acknowledge more or less, and all the abuse, 
preaching, and ridicule in the world will not 
overthrow the tyrant. This being the case, why 
the Commissioners should be severely censured for 
endeavouring to make the ceremony entrusted to 
their charge as attractive as possible, we are at a 
loss to conceive. The miserable aspect of black 
coats is bad enough at evening parties; but within 
the mighty Exhibition domes, exposed to the garish 
light of day, the Commissioners will deserve our 
thanks if, on this occasion at least, black coats will 
be in a minority. 

We again repeat that the opening ceremony will 
be a strictly State affair, and that every exertion is 
being made by the Commissioners to render the 
spectacle at once gorgeous to the eye and pleasing 
to the ear; therefore those favoured by seats will 
do well not to mar the scene by any absurd out- 
break of injudicious criticism. 





RECENT DISCOVERY OF VOTIVE CROWNS 
OF THE VISIGOTHIC KINGS, IN SPAIN. 


Pusuic attention was excited in 1858 by the dis- 
covery, in the neighbourhood of Toledo, of a deposit 
of treasures of the greatest historical and artistic 
importance, consisting of votive regalia of the 
Gothic kings—eight crowns of gold, richly jewelled, 
with suspension chains and crosses. The discovery 
was made by some peasants on an estate named La 
Fuente de Guarrazar, two leagues distant from 
Toledo, the remains having been washed out of the 
soil in which they had been buried by the floods 
occasioned by sudden storms. The proprietor of the 
land on which these treasures were found carried 
them to Paris, and they were purchased by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and deposited in the 
National Collection at the Hotel de Cluny. Among 
these crowns was one, a votive offering, which de- 
rives an additional interest from its bearing the 
name of Reccesvinthus, the grandfather of Roderic, 
“the last of the Goths.” In the Archeological 
Journal avery interesting account of these treasures 
was given by Mr. Albert Way. Other accounts 
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appeared in the Bulletin de la Société Impériale des 
Antiquaires de France,by M. Sommerard; in Le 
Monde Illustré, by M. de Lacroix ; in L’Lilustration, 
by M. Darcel ; in the Gazette des Beaux Arts ; and 
in the Description du Trésor de Guarrazar, pub- 
lished by Firmin Didot. But we more particularly 
call attention to a learred memoir on the subject, 
by M. de Lasteyric, in which he discusses the state 
of artin Spain under the Visigothic rule, and its 
connection with German and Byzantine art. The 
most complete treatment of the subject, however, 
has recently appeared in a valuable essay on the 
Latino-Byzantine Art in Spain, by D. José A. de 
los Rios, published in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of San Fernando at Madrid, to which 
and several articles in £/ Museo Universal we are 
mainly indebted for the following account. M. de los 
Rios divides his subject under seven heads :—1. The 
state of Visigothic Art in Spain, its various monu- 
ments, religious and secular, architecture, decora- 
tions, historical documents, &c. 2. The sources and 
characteristics of the Fine Arts in Spain. 3. The 
architectural remains discovered at Toledo; its 
basilicas, the Aule of the Gothic kings, and the 
sumptuous Atria of its magnates. 4. The disco- 
veries made in the excavations at Guarrazar insti- 
tuted by the Government. 5. A description of the 
Gothic treasures deposited in the Museum of the 
Hotel de Cluny, at Paris. 6. A description of the 
crowns and crosses, and historical accounts of the 
persons connected with them ; and various other in- 
teresting objects discovered at Guarrazar. 7. An 
historical account of the processes and means em- 
ployed in the workmanship of the Visigothic artists. 
In the course of last year fresh discoveries of 
similar treasures, but of still greater importance, 
were made near the same spot as the former. 
During the stay of the Court at Aranjuez in May, 
1861, a country schoolmaster and a peasant pre- 
sented themselves at the palace, praying for an 
audience, and oflering for the Queen’s acceptance 
a Crown and a Cross (figured Nos. 2 and 3 in this 
article), which they had discovered. The Queen 
immediately caused fresh researches to be made in 
the spot indicated, and in a few days other treasures 
of the highest interest were brought to light. These 
we shall proceed to describe, observing, first, that 
they differ from the regalia discovered in 1858, not 
only in their greater beauty and intrinsic value, but 
in the circumstance of their having been found com- 
paratively entire, whereas the former relics were for 
the most part in a fragmentary state. The objects 
discovered last year are as follows :— 
1, A crown of King Suintila, with a pendent 
cross, : 





2. A crown, the offering ef the Abbot Theodosius, | 


crown, bearing the name of Lucetius. 

4, Fragment of another crown. 

5, 6. An engraved stone. 

7. Part of a crown. 

8. Various stones and ornaments. 

1. The Crown of Suintila.—This extremely beau- 
tiful object was fortunately found in a nearly per- 
fect state, only a few stones and pendent letters 
being lost, which had been sold by the peasant 
who made the discovery to buy food. This speci- 


men of the genuine art of the Visigothic artists, | 
with all the distinctive marks of its antiquity, offers | 


useful matter to the student of Art. The principal 
portion is the gold hoop, forming the proper crown, 
twenty centimetres and eight millimétres in dia- 
meter, and bordered by narrower raised fillets above 
and below, which were formed separately and after- 
wards fastened to the main hoop. The principal 
hoop is perforated, by punches, with circular de- 
signs, surrounded by segments of circles. In the 
centre of each is a setting for a pearl or sapphire ; 
but most of these jewels are missing. The two nar- 
rower fillets are similarly ornamented. Behind the 
open punched work in the main hoop were attached 
small pieces of what some have supposed to be 
stained glass, transparent, and of a garnet colour. 
They are more probably cornelians, their brilliancy 
being quite unimpaired. The chief band was formed 
of several plates of gold, and the manner in which 
these were united is remarkable : the closest scrutiny 
fails to discover the marks of their connection. This 
may have been effected by the method used by the 


8. A cross, which was attached to another votive | 








filigree artificers at Genoa and elsewhere, designated 
limalla ; but this method, although effective in con- 
cealing any soldering in fine work, would scarcely 
accomplish this when applied to large surfaces. 
There is another method, termed by the French 
brasé, but rarely employed, the simplicity of which 
might argue its antiquity. The two parts to be 
united, after being thoroughly cleaned, are carefully 
joined, and exposed to the action of the fire; and 
the exudation from the two edges in contact unites 
them. This process, which requires great practice, 
was probably the one adopted in the construction 
of this crown. The settings in the two raised fillets, 
to hold the precious stones, have been chiselled, and 
are of different forms, adapted to the shape of the 
stones or pearls they were to hold. The crown opens 
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1, Votive Crown of King Suintila, with a pendent Cross. 
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2. Votive Crown of the Abbot Theodosius 








5. Engraved Stone. 
6. Impression of the Design on No. 5. 
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in two places with a hinge, which enables its being 
more easily placed on the head. From the lower 
edge of this crown are suspended, on small chains, 
thirteen gold letters, resembling in character the 
Visigothic coins and signet-rings of that period. 
The letters attached to the crown are composed of 
plates, joined by the same process as that used for 
the hoop. They are formed of thin plates of gold, 
with an angular ornament, in which are set red cor- 
nelians. These letters, to which are appended pearls 
and stones, form the following words :— 

SVINTHILANVS REX OFFERET. 
Before the first S, as the emblem of the Catholic 
faith, and to indicate the point whence the circular 
inscription terminates, hangs a cross, of similar 
workmanship, slender, and ornamented with the 
letters, the sacred sign, the use of which in such le- 
gends is an important feature. This sufficiently 
connects the work with the coins of Suinthilanus 
and other Gothic kings. Unfortunately, some of 
the pendent letters of this crown are lost; those 
preserved are the following :— 

+ SV TINV REX OFF T. 

Fortunately, the small chains, to which were sus- 
pended the missing letters, exactly correspond to 
them in number, and the legend is thus rendered 
satisfactorily complete. The crown is suspended to 
four chains, with pyriform links, and united at the 
top in an ornament composed of a globe of rock- 
crystal, with leaves of gold. The pyriform links of 
this chain merit attention ; the plate of gold being 
cut out, the designs are chiselled by the process 
termed by the French repoussé ; it is laid on amass 
of bitumen, and the chisel sinking into.this by the 
force of the blow, the edges of the design acquire 
relief by the expansion of the metal. These leaves 
are edged with beads of gold, each bead being en- 
circled with a gold thread. The capital, in which 
the suspension-chains are united, is formed of a 
large globe of rock crystal, surmounted with an or- 
nament of leaves curving outwards, from the points 
of which hang small pearls and sapphires. <A thick 
wire passes through the crystal globe and leaves, 
hooked above to a chain, suspended from a ring, 
and terminating below in another ring and chain, 
from which is suspended the cross. The cross, when 
found, was not attached to the crown, and was 
broken in two pieces, which have been carefully 
joined ; itdepended from the chain by a gold ring 
and a gold wire passing through a ball of rock- 
crystal. Its resemblance to the Greek cross connects 
it with Byzantine art. It{presents two faces, being 
formed of two plates, united at the sides by strips 
of gold. The points from which the curves pro- 
ceed are ornamented with sapphires and pearls; in 
the centre is a beautiful ball of rock-crystal, set 
round with pearls and gold beads, threaded on 
a gold wire, fastened to a round plate of gold. 
Three pendents are attached to the cross similar to 
those hanging to the letters. 

2. Crown of Theodosius—This crown is formed 
of a gold hoop, in two parts, fastened with a hinge. 
The inscription on the central band, preceded by a 
cross, is a remarkable feature in it; on the right 
half of the hoop we read— 

+ OFFERET MVYNVSCVLYM 8 
and on the left side— 
CO STEVANO THEODOSIVS ABBA. 

The crown, which is suspended by four gold chains, 
is fifteen centimetres in diameter, thirty-four in 
depth, and the hoop four; its edge is ornamented 
with a small gold wire, wound round with a thin 
plate of gold. M. de los Rios supposes this Theo- 


tical institutions near Guarrazar, about the middle 
of the seventh century. 

3. This cross is of gold plate, fourteen centimetres 
by five, with a simple chiselled beading. The in- 
scription upon it, very rudely executed, is as fol- 
lows. The name is conjectured to have been that 
of a Bishop of Coimbra :— 

+ IN NOMINE GNI NOMINE 8CI 
OFFERET ‘LVCETIVS : 1 
(In Nomine Domini: Nomine Sancti: Offeret Lu- 
cetius: E.) The final E is supposed to have stood 
for “ Episcopus.” 


4, A fragment of a crown, resembling those in | But another and most striking testimony to the fact 





the Hotel de Cluny. In the points of intersection 
are set sapphires. pearls, mother-of-pearl, and false 
stones. The small pendants are sapphires. 

5. Among the other objects of interest is an en- 
graved green and semi-transparent stone, most pro- 
bably an emerald. The subject represented—the 
Annunciation—is very curious, although the execu- 
tion is extremely rude, from its resemblance in cha- 
racter and type to the figures on the Byzantine 
coins, For a more particular description of this 
stone we refer the reader to the critical remarks by 
M. de los Rios. 


Having now described the principal objects of 
interest recently discovered at Guarrazar, we shall 
advert to the school of art to which they belong, 
and their origin. M. de Lasteyrie, to whose memoir 
we have alluded, is of opinion that the crown of 
Reccesvinthus and the others in the Cluny collection 
are of German origin; and the chief ground of his 
theory rests on the employment of red glass in the 
open work of these Gothic crowns, which he believes 
to belong exclusively to the Germans. These orna- 
ments were, however, most probably cornelians ; 
and, moreover, the Roman and Byzantine artists 
imitated precious stones with great perfection, and 
were well acquainted with the art of vitrification. 
On this subject we may refer to the interesting re- 
marks by M. de los Rios. This argument, ‘here- 
fore, seems of little weight. On the other hand, 
the numerous unquestionable traces of similarity to 
Roman and Byzantine art in most of these remains 
prove that they were executed solely by Visi- 
gothic artificers, who adopted the latter style ; and 
the striking resemblance between many of the de- 
signs and arrangements in these crowns, and the 
remains of Latin art in some of the cities taken by 
Theodoric, especially in Morza, with Byzantine or- 
namentation, and with the rich monuments of art 
of the first four centuries, preserved in Toledo, 
amply confirm this opinion. History, too, equally 
justifies this view. The savage barbarism of most 


| of the German tribes who formed the great migra- 
| tion from the north offers nothing in consonance 


} 
| 


| 


with the art of civilization: they swept across Eu- 
rope in a devastating torrent, but without any at- 
tempt to establish a peaceful settlement. 
races the Visigoths form a partial exception. 
though they originally shared the fierce rudeness 
of the German tribes, their fortunes and their wan- 
derings tended to educate their superior natural 
disposition, which is shown in nothing more strongly 
than their difficulty of assimilating and acting with 
their brethren of the same race, the Ostrogoths. 
The successive settlements of the Visigoths in Cen- 
stantinople and various parts of the Eastern empire, 


To these | 
Al- | 


is numismatic. The crowns represented on the By- 
zantine coins were only worn by the Eastern empe- 
rors. They were in the shape of a hoop, more or 
less ornamented, and appear to be the exact pattern 
of these Visigothic crowns—the form of the hoops 
is the same, and there are the same pendants all 
round. 

As we have remarked, the greater number of 
these remains of Byzantine art are found in the 
cities which were first conquered by Theodoric. 
Several crowns are preserved at Monza, the most 
celebrated of which is the iron-crown of the Lom- 
bard kings. In Ravenna were others; and in the 
church of St. Apollinarius, the old palace of Theo- 
doric, are copies in mosaic of these valuable trea- 
sures. In the chronicles of Spain there is likewise 
mention of the consecration of some of these crowns 
by Gothic kings. These votive crowns must be dis- 
tinguished, however, from the so-called “ crowns of 
light "—hoops suspended in churches, on which 
were placed lights on solemn occasions. These 
were composed sometimes of three or more circles, 
one smaller than nother ; and when lighted, the 
effect was that of a pyramid of light. The number 
of lights was typical; three had reference to the 
Trinity, seven alluded to the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, and so on. The resemblance of these illu- 
minating hoops to the votive crowns indicate a pro- 
bable common origin and connection, although their 
uses were distinct. 

The crowns discovered at Guarrazar are unques- 
tionably of a votive character. Possibly they may 
have actually been worn by the kings whose names 
are attached to them. ‘The pendants hung down to 
| the eyebrows; and it has been suggested that the 
| cross depending in the centre of these crowns may 
have been originally worn on the head of the mo- 

narch, and suspended thus, surmounted by the 
crown, when deposited in the sacred edifice. It has 
been supposed that all the treasures we bave de- 
scribed in this article belonged to the cathedral of 
Toledo; but the more probable conjecture is that 
they were given to the church of Santa Maria in 
Sorbaces, as the name occurs in a pendent cross of 
one of the crowns in the Hotel de Cluny. In the 
researches made by order of the Spanish Govern- 
ment at Guarrazar, an extensive portion of the 
foundations of this church were discovered. These 
remains are fully delineated in the Memoir of M. 
de los Rios, to which we have referred. 

We are happy to find that these Gothic treasures 
| have engaged the attention of the Society of Anti- 
| quaries, who, we hope, will invite public attention 
; to them, and publish some arcount of such interest- 
| ing ornaments of history and art. 





| their invasion of Italy under Alaric, and their final 
establishment in the south of Spain under a settled 





monarchy, all indicate in the most natural manner | 


the sources whence they must have derived their 
acquaintance with the arts of the Eastern and 
Western Empires, and the use to which they ap- 
plied this knowledge. Theodoric brought artists 
from the East, and contributed greatly to beautify 


many cities of the Roman empire; and the Visi- | 


gothic artists acquired a wide-spread renown, a 
curious instance of which is given in the Life of St. 
Ouen, Bishop of Rouen, written early in the eighth 


| century, in which it is stated that the Basilica of 


‘ 


| proofs of their being offerings ex voto. 


St. Peter at Rouen was the work of a Gothic ar- 
chitect. 

Another point connected with these votive crowns 
also tends to confirm the above conclusions, their 
use, and object, and the church to which they may 
have been presented. From the earliest ages of 


: : “O- | Christianity the practice prevailing of suspendin 
dosius to have been an abbot in one of the ecclesias- | . P —oe P cd 


to the roof of the churches, in front of the altars, 
crowns or hoops, the intention of which has beeen a 
snbject of discussion. M. de Lasteyrie cites the 
opinion of Ciampini, that they were mere orna- 
ments, mostly used as candelabra in the churches; 


but, beside the fact of their being suspended before | 
the altars, and ornamented with many religious | 


symbols and devices, there are abundant historical 
M. de La- 
steyrie attributes this custom to Constantine, who 
consecrated many crowns in the churches at Rome. 


There is, indeed, undoubted proof that it was prac- | 


tised by the Christian Emperors at Byzantium. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLORENCI 


; Asout a hundred and fifty years ago in Florence, a 
very queer-looking little old man might have, on 
' most mornings, been met on the Ponte Vecchio 
; crossing to the southern side of the river. His dress 
was in no orthodox fashion that of a priest, save in 
colour, and yet it was such as could hardly belong 
to a layman. It is scarcely correct indeed to say 
that it was clerically orthodox in colour, unless 
| snuff-coloured garments may be deemed so, for the 
little old man in {question was begrimed with 
dust almost from head to foot. If the weather was 
| at all cold, he would have been seen wrapped in a 

cloak, which, from its appearance, might have been 
| supposed to have just come off doing duty as bed- 
clothes. And appearance would not in this case 
| have been deceitful. The old cloak, used as such by 
| day, served habitually as a blanket by night; on 
| such occasions at least as its master passed any part 
of his night in bed. Very often for days together 
such was not the case. But even then the old cloak 
got no holiday. For it was still wrapped in it that 
| the little old man would fall asleep in his chair, 
| when nature refused to allow him to keep his eyes 
| open at his life-long occupation any longer. He 
; was not in anywise a prepossessing-looking little 
old man. It would perhaps hardly be saying too 
much, to assert that he was strikingly the reverse. 
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In truth, he was as shabby, unkempt, unwashed, | author’s words, and even refer from recollection to 


mean, hard-featured, dirty-looking a little old man 
as could be found in Florence. 

His wits seemed wool-gathering too, as he care- 
lessly and unheedingly pursued his way through 
the streets; and it appeared a wonder that he did 
not get run over. But there was no danger of that. 
Not a coachman, or carter, or porter, or ragamuftfin 
in Florence, but knew better than that. And if the 
dirty little old man did not get out of their way, 
they got out of his. They all knew that he was on 
his road to the Pitti Palace, and that the Crown 
Prince Giovanni Gastone, the heir to the Tuscan 
throne, was looking forward to the pleasure of a 
conversation with him there. It was likely enough 
also that some man of European reputation for 
learning and erudition was awaiting his coming to 
the palace, or, having arrived in Florence from some 
distant part of the world for the express purpose of 
talking with this dirty little old man, was eagerly 
looking forward to the promised interview. 

It was from his own little house in the Via della 
Scala, nearly opposite to the ‘‘ Farmacia” of the 
monks of Santa Maria Novella, thet this remark- 
able old gentleman would be coming on his almost 
daily walk to the Pitti Palace. And a very queer 
little residence that house in the Via della Scala 
was. It was as dirty, as untidy, and grimy, as the 
little old man himself, who lived in it all alone. 
For the one servant, who ministered to his wonder- 
fully few and simple needs during the day, was not 
permitted to pass the night under his roof, but was 
invariably dismissed at sundown ; as were also with 
equal peremptoriness any of the learned or famous 
visitors, who would seek the old gentleman in his 


own den, On entering ihe house, the first thing | 
on which the visitor's eyes rested was heaps of | 


books; and they lighted on little else, let them 


wander as they might over the tenement, from | 


ground-floor to garret,—books and dirt, and cob- 
webs and their inhabitants; for the little old man 
had a particular and well-known fondness for the 
latter,—a fondness second only to that with which 
he regarded his books. The books covering the 
walls, books in heaps on the floor, books on the 
bed, books under the bed, books in the passages, 
books almost overflowing and oozing out at the 
door and windows, books in apparently inextricable 
confusion ; from the immense mass of which never- 
theless the hand of the master could at any moment 
select any desired volume with unerring accuracy. 


For this wonderful little old man was Antonio | 
Magliabechi, the founder of the great library which | 


has made his name a household word among the 
learned of Europe from that day to this—the master 
of all those books and all those spiders—and of per- 
haps the most extraordinary memory with which a 
human brain was ever endowed. 


Some half a century before the time at which I th 


have thus fancied him taking his daily walk to the 
discharge of his duties as the Grand Duke’s librarian 
at the Pitti, the boy Magliabechi might have been 
seen hiding books junder the goldsmith’s bench in 
the shop of the master in that trade to whom he had 
been apprenticed. He had been taught Latin, and 
had received instructions in design as a preparation 
for that calling ; for at Florence, in the country of 
Benvenuto Cellini, a goldsmith was still an artist in 
those days. But the young Magliabechi at four- 
teen, even as the old Magliabechi at threescore and 
ten, would do nothing else but read, almost to the 


| the page on which the passage occurred. 
The Italians are fond of speaking of him as a 
“vasta mente,” &c. But there was no reason to 
think that there was anything especially vast about 
him save his memory; and I think that experience 
| warrants the assertion that enormous and excep- 
| tional powers of memory, of which many cases are 
on record, have rarely, if ever, been seen in con- 
junction with a very large endowment of the higher 
| faculties of the intellect. Antonio Magliabechi, 
however, deserved well of his fellow-citizens, and 
they may be excused for rating him somewhat 
highly. He was an amiable man, always ready to 
place the stores of his immense erudition at the ser- 
vice of any inquiring student, and courteous and 
helpful to all who sought him in that cavity bur- 
rowed out of a mountain of books, which was his 
home, if only the visitor would be careful not to 
disturb the spiders—second only to his books in 
Magliabechi’s affections—and submit to be dis- 
missed irremissibly at sundown. 
By will, dated the 26th of May, a very short time 
before his death, Magliabechi bequeathed all his ac- 
cumulated treasures to poor students of the city of 


spent in the acquisition of books; but those so ob- 
tained formed but a portion of the vast library he 
left at his death; for presents of books were con- 
tinually sent to him from all parts of Europe. -He 
also bequeathed his entire property for the purpose 
of providing a place for the conservation of the 
| books where they might be at the service of the 
studious. 

The collection was shortly materially increased by 
| the gift of the entire library of the Cavaliere Anton 
Francesco Marmi, Magliabechi’s great friend and 
executor. 

Twenty years, however, passed away before any 
| convenient home was found for the library. The 

revenues bequeathed by the founder amounted to 
1600 Tuscan lire per annum—not quite £55 ster- 
ling—and the sum was insufficient to provide both 
| careand lodging. Under these circumstances an ap- 
| plication was made to the Grand Duke Giovanni 
Gastone for assistance ; and that prince, by a decree 
bearing date 25th of December, 1736, assigned for 





| the carrying out of Magliabechi’s intentions the | 


locale, in the building called the “ Uffizii,” which 
the library has ever since occupied. He also charged 
| the treasury with the stipend of a sub-librarian ; 
| and at the same time made a law, still in vigour, 
| compelling the printer of every book printed in 
| Tuscany to send one copy thereof to the Maglia- 
| bechian library. 

Nevertheless, the new establishment was not 
opened to the public till the 4th of January, 1747, 
| and then only on three days of the week, and for 
ree hours each day. 

In the course of the remaining years of the 
| eighteenth century the library was increased by 
several valuable acquisitions. In 1755-6 two large 
| libraries were purchased by the Government from 
private persons, and added to the Magliabechian 
collection. In 1771 more than seventeen thousand 
| volumes of the “ Medico-Palatina ” library—that of 
| Grand-Dukes of the Medicean dynasty—were trans- 
| ferred to the Magliabechian, including a consider- 
, able number of valuable MSS. In 1775 the entire 
| library of the celebrated scholar and antiquarian, 
Giovanni Lami, passed at his death to the public; and 





Florence. All his means had during a long life been | 


exclusion of eating and sleeping; and was accord- | at the end of the century a very large number, both 
ingly soon found to be of no use in the goldsmith’s | of MSS. and printed books, were added to the col- 
shop. Born in 1683, and dying in 1714, he may be | lection, from the various suppressed religious houses 
said to have done nothing else but read books all | in Tuscany. Finally, within the last few days, the 
the intervening time. And all that he read he re- | fine library left by the late lamented Minister for 
membered. There never lived a man who could | Ecclesiastical Affairs in Tuscany, the Avvocato Salva- 
with so much fitness be called a “ helluo libroram ;” | gnoli, has been purchased by the Government for 
for his appetite for reading was almost as omnivo- | the Magliabechian. 

rous as it was insatiable. He was wont to say that! Swelled by these various contributions, the Ma- 
no book could be called altogether bad from which | gliabechian library is now of very respectable dimen- 
anything could be learned, and that he had never | sions. But the smallness of the means at its com- 
seen one from which he could not extract some in- | mand has made impossible the acquisition of such 
formation that was new to him. And his porten- | modern works as are absolutely necessary to render 
tous memory was such that he not only remem- | it an efficient library for the middle of the nine- 
bered all the information he had gathered, but could | teenth century. It is now able to expend about 

at any moment tell where he had picked up each | two hundred pounds sterling a year in purchases ; | 
morsel of it. He would cite any book he had ever | but this, of course, is utterly insufficient to keep up | 
read, and very frequently would remember the | in any degree with the current literature of the | 


























day, and far more so to supply the neglect of ‘past 
ears. 

Under these circumstances the project which has 
just been determined on, for uniting under one 
roof and one management the various public libra- 
ries which Florence possesses, is a very desirable 
one. The most important of these is the “ Palatina,” 
which has been well kept up by modern purchases. 

I will conclude this letter with the mention 
of one or two of the principal objects of interest 
possessed by the Magliabechian library. It con- 
tains 2395 works printed in the fifteenth century; 
among which may be noticed Fust and Scheeffer’s 
Bible, Mayence, 1462 ; Dante, edit. princeps, Foligno, 
1472; Dante, with the-notes of Landino, Firenze, 
1482, a very remarkable copy on vellum, with fine 
miniatures ; the celebrated “Deo Gratias” edition 
of Boccaccio’s Decameron, without date ; Scriptores 
Hist. Aug., edit. princeps, Milano, 1475; and Sue- 
tonius, edit. princeps, Rome, 1470—both with auto- 
graph marginal notes by Politian. 

Indeed almost all the varieties of the early 
Italian presses are there; and a great number of 
them are adorned with miniatures of exquisite work- 
manship and great value. 

The manuscripts remaining in the Magliabechiart 
are about eleven thousand in number; very many 
of the most valuable having, some years since, been 
transferred to the Laurenziana. The more valuable 
of those that remain are for the most part unpub- 
lished works on, Tuscan history, among which, in 
these days of a free Italian press, the historical 
student may quarry with advantage. Among the 
pieces notable on various grounds may be mentioned 
a curious volume of Latin verse by Convenevole da 
Prato, the master of Petrarch, a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century adorned with miniatures; a 
missal of the tenth century, with miniatures of 
much interest for the history of art; various auto- 
graph ascetic works of Savonarola; two dialogues 
by Galileo, partly autograph ; first sketches of the 
“ History of War,” and other writings of Machia- 
velli, autograph ; autograph notes to Dioscorides, 
| by Cosmo de’ Medici I. ; Commentaries on the Arts 
of Design, by Lorenzo Ghiberti; and no less than 
| eighty volumes of autograph manuscripts by the 

learned Vincenzo Borghini. 

There are a considerable number of manuscripts 
| in the Eastern tongues, and among them a very 

beautiful copy of the works of Ferdusi; but of 
| special interest to the Egyptologist the Magliabe- 
chian library does not possess anything. 
Every facility and assistance is now afforded to 
| students by and under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor Atto Vannucci, the present highly-competent 
| and fortunately-selected librarian. And all who 
| may ever have occasion to use the future public li- 
brary of Florence, when the plan for uniting all the 
| Florentine treasures of this kind shall have been 
| carried out, will be glad to hear that it has been de- 
cided to confer on Signor Vannucci the appointment 
of librarian in chief to the whole. T. A. T. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Sir Cresswell Cresswell has issued the following 
important Regulations concerning the admission of 
literary inquirers to the Principal Registry of her 
Majesty’s Court of Probate:—1. Application is to 
be made by letter directed to the Judge at “The 
Principal Registry, Her Majesty’s Court of Probate, 
London,” with “ Department for Literary Inquiry” 
in the corner of the envelope. 2. The applicant is 
to state his name, address, profession or description, 
the object of research, and the period during which 
he proposes to attend. If considered necessary, he 
may be called upon for further explanation, or 
reference. 3. A card signed by the Judge will give 
the applicant free admission for literary purposes 
during the time specified therein, subject to the 
requirements of Regulation No.5. This privilege 
will be liable to forfeiture for any breach of the 
rules or regulations, or any injury to, or want of 
care in the use of, the books or documents. 4. The 
Department for Literary Inquiry will open at 10 
a.m. and close at 3.30 p.m, except between the 


| 
i 
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10th of August and the 24th of October, when the | 
hours will be from 11 a.m. until 2.30 p.m. On 

Saturdays and holidays the Department will be 

closed. 5. Every visitor will be required to sign 

his name in a book on each attendance, and for the 

present only three persons can be admitted at one 

time. 6. The visitor will be allowed, without fee, 

to search the calendars, to read the registered copies 

of wills proved before the year 1700, the Probate 

and Administration Act Books to the same date, 

and to make extracts from such wills and books. 

7. He will not be allowed to trace or take an im- | 
pression from the writing of any book or document 

in the Registry, or to use ink in making extracts. 

8. No more than two volumes can be produced for 

one reader at the same time. 9. The Superintendent 

of the Department will arrange the days for the 

attendance of those who are entitled to admission, 

and, as far as possible, give ‘facility for each person 

who has commenced a search and inquiry to com- 

plete the same without interruption. Dated the 

eleventh day of March, 1862. 
WELL, 


The drama in the provinces, says a correspondent, 
is assuming an independent position. At Liverpool 
a new burlesque on the subject of “ Lurline,” written 
by Mr. Byron for the Prince of Wales Theatre, has 
been successfully produced. In the same town 
another new piece, by Mr. Howard Paul, called 
* The Carte de Visite,” is announced ; and at Man- 
chester a new and original play in three acts has 
been produced with success at the Theatre Royal. 
It thus appears that the provinces do not wholly 
depend upon London for their dramatic supply, and 
it is a hopeful sign when country managers are 
ready to pay for original pieces. 


M. Robin, in emulation of the table-lifting me- 


diums, produces at the Egyptian Hall a new effect 
of legitimate conjuring. A child of about three 
years: of age is suspended by a single hair of. its 
head, with the aid, as M. Robin tells us, of a magi- 
cal pommade, invented expressly for the purpose. 
The ghost of a drummer who fell in the Crimea 
beats an isolated drum, and raps out answers to 
questions put to him in a very decided manner. 
M. Robin’s entertainment concludes with a series of 
illustrations of the Prince of Wales’s Eastern Tra- 
vels, in which some ingenious improvements of the 
old dissolving view system are produced. 


Three new and greatly emended editions of the 
anonymous epic poem, Zhe Last Judgment, are in 
the press, and will shortly be published by Messrs, 
Longman. 


We are assured, on authority on which we can 
implicitly rely, that a statement in our columns a 
few weeks back, as to the circulation of the Corn- 
hill Magazine, was based upon very insufficient in- 
formation. The average circulation of that periodi- 
cal, since its commencement, has been not less than 
84,000 per month, and the lowest number sold in 
oue month 67,000. We are happy to make this 
announcement, in justice to the publishers. 


The Early Closing Association makes an earnest 
appeal to the public to remember the needs of the 
shop-keeping population, which there is too much 
reason to fear may be overlooked during the excite- 
ment of the International Exhibition. It is hoped 
that the visitors to the metropolis will not forget 
that “late shopping” implies the prolonged impri- 
sonment of thousands who are entitled to their 
reasonable share of rest and recreation. 


We read in L’Jtalie that the experiments made 
at St. Petersburg with a locomotive worked by con- 
densed air, invented by M. Baranowski, have been 
attended with the most brilliant results. The last 
experimental trip took place in February, in pre- 
sence of «a large concourse of people. It started 
from the station of the railroad from Nicolai to St. 
Petersburg, with a carriage filled with passengers. 
The locomotive consists of a platform, with a large 


reservoir of condensed air, and a row of tubes ranged | 


one above arother, which conduct the air that sets 
the machine in motion. 

In the programme of the Cremorne entertain- 
ments for the ensuing season, it is announced that 
a French giant 8 feet 6 inches in height will hold 
daily receptions. 


(Signed) C. Cress- | 
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A discovery has lately been made in the Depart- 
ment of L’Indre, not far from Tours, of a number 
of horseshoes, apparently of great antiquity. Two 
kinds of horseshoe have hitherto been known—one 
fastened to the animal’s foot or leg with leather 
straps, and the other by nails. A specimen of the 
latter is deposited in the Museum at Cluny, and 
another in the Museum at Nantes. Two others, 
fastened by straps, are in the Camp at Chalons, 
where the Emperor has himself deposited them. 
The horgeshoes lately found near Tours appear to 
be quite unknown. M. de Gourderal has been in- 
structed to draw up a report on the subject. The 
most ancient horseshoe preserved, bearing a known 
date, is one which was found in the tomb of Chil- 
deric ; but it is so much oxidized that it is impos- 
sible to tell whether it was fastened by nails or 
straps. The Emperor alsv possesses, among other 
archeological objects lately presented to him, a 
horseshoe found on the field of the battle of Agin- 
court. 


An interesting little work, entitled Abriss einer 
of the Publishing Trade), by Albert Rottner, has 


just been published by Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, of 
Leipsic. It appears that this little brochure has 


been issued for the object of furnishing the “trade” | 
with a catalogue of books relating to the history of | 
It is divided into four | 


printing and publishing. 
parts—“ bookselling,” “printing,” “assisting trades, 
&c.,” and “the law of literature.” These sections 
fall again into historical, geographical, and philolo- 
gical subdivisions. English books occupy a very 
considerable portion of this interesting bibliogra- 


| phical collection. 


A History of Gibraltar, with a full account of 
the thirteen sieges the memorable old rock bas sus- 
tained, is announced to appear shortly. 
contain numerous engravings, 


Miss Emily Faithfull has just printed at her Vic- 
toria Press a curious little pamphlet, Gourds: How 
and Cook them. Gourds are used for a 
variety of purposes in the United States, but in 
this country they are comparatively unknown. 


to Grou 


Twelve months ago it was announced that the 
famous library of Baron Humboldt was to be sold 
by auction in London. 


but that they were all refused, owing to the more 


liberal offer made by an American bookseller in | 
It is known that the books were re- | 


this country. 
moved from the Continent to this country, and it 
was expected that the eminent firm of Sotheby and 
Wilkinson would have sold them long ago. Where 
are they, people are asking? Many persons, not 
confirmed bibliomaniacs, or bitten with the auto- 
graph-collecting disease, would yet be well pleased 
to possess a book-memento—with perhaps a stray 
pen-and-ink or pencil note—of the great philo- 
sopher and traveller. 


A new work by Mr. Trollope is announced to 
appear this saeetle This gentleman has just re- 
turned from the United States, and his observations 
upon the country and people will be shortly pub- 
lished in two volumes, octavo, by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall. As Mr. Trollope, in his West Indies and 
the Spanish Main, exhibited the true characteristics 
of an intelligent traveller, his work will be expected 
with considerable interest. About the middle of 
May this new book of travels will appear. 


We learn from Tasmania that Messrs. J. Walsh 
and Sons have in the press, The House of the 
Forest of Lebanon; or, The Proverbs of Solomon ; 
a poetical commentary, by the Rev. W. Day, of 
Hobart Town, formerly a missionary in one of the 
South Sea Islands, 


A few years since, a novel bearing the title of 


in his recent historical romance, The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 


An English edition of The Life and Letters of 
Washington Irving, edited by his nephew, Pierre 
Irving, is announced by Mr. Bentley. It will be 
published in three volumes, one ata time. Early 
proof sheets of the American edition will be sent 
over, and from these the reprint will be made. 


The same publisher has also in preparation 
another book relating to the Chinese expedition— 
How we got to Pekin, by the Rev. Robert M‘Ghee, 
chaplain to the forces of the expedition. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., has printed, for private circu- 
lation, two addresses delivered before the Society of 
Antiquaries at their exhibitions of black-letter and 
early-printed books and illuminated manuscripts, 
The first is a summary of the early history of 
printing ; and the second, an account of the Missals 
and Breviaries of the Medieval Church. 


The privilege of taking photograhs of the interior 
of the International Exhibition, and of the various 
articles exposed, has at last been granted to the 





It will | 


It was stated that very | 
tempting offers had been made for the collection by | 
some German noblemen and scientific gentlemen, | 


London Stereoscopic Company, of Cheapside, who 
were the highest bidders for the right. Nearly all 
| the large London photographic firms tendered for 
the privilege. 

Mr. Murray’s new Handbook to the Cathedrals of 
Oxford, Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, and Lincoln, 
will be ready for tourists in the course of a few 
weeks. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the verses 
composed by the poet Tennyson, which have been 
set to music by Professor Sterndale Bennett, of Cam- 
bridge. They will be sung at the opening of the 
International Exhibition :— 

‘ Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
In this wide hall with earth's inventions stor’d, 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 
Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpour'd 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 


‘© silent father of our Kings to be, 
Mourn'd in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee! 


“ The world-compelling plan was thine, 

And, lo! the long laborious miles 

Of Palace; lo! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest-tool and husbandry, 

Loom, and wheel, and engin'ry, 

Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine, 

Fabric rough, or fairy fine, 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of wonder, out of West and East, 

And shapes and hues of Part divine! 

All of beauty, all of use, 

That one fair planet can produce, 

Brought from under every star, 
Blown from over every main, 
And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, 
The works of peace with works of war. 
‘0 ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing Commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
‘Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armi<d towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature's powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of Peace and crown’d with 
all her flowers.” 


Professor Bennett’s score was completed by the 3ist 


| of last month, and much of the composition is already 


Debit and Credit, by Herr Freytag, created a great | 


sensation in Germany, and was widely read in an 
English version in this country. Another work by 
this author has been translated by Mrs. Malcolm, and 
will shortly be “ ready at all libraries.” The title is 
Pictures of German Life in the Fifteeenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth centuries. It goes over, we believe, 
part of the ground taken by Mr. Charles Reade 





engraved. It will be rehearsed and performed under 
the direction of M. Sainton. 


A paragraph is now going the round of the 
Hampshire papers, which states that the peasantry 
of that county shoot goldfinches by dozens, hanging 
them in festoons to ornament their cottages. After 
a time, it appears, they become dry, and keep with- 
out stuffing or further preparation. 


It has been rumoured that another theatrical 
storm is brewing in Paris, very similar to that which 
arose at the representations of M. About’s late 
drama. M. Mocquard, the Emperor's private secre- 
tary, has recently completed a play, entitled “Le 
Tambour de 1814.” ‘The entire piece rings with 
political allusions, which, it is said, are not at all 
displeasing to the Government, who have taken 
measures to support the new dramatist in bringing 
out his piece at the Vaudeville. The composition 
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is pronounced not very brilliant ; and, but for the 
conspicuous determination of the Government to 
assist the author, it is very probable that the noisy 
students of the Quartier Latin would let him alone 
in perfect peace. 


The sale of the late Mr. Robert Baldock’s stock 
of sixty thousand volumes is now taking place at 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s. 


A short time since we informed our readers that 
the authorities at the South Kensington Museum 
had made a most interesting collection of American 
school-books as a part of their large educational li- 
biary. It is now stated, in a letter from Paris, that 
the Prince Imperial’s school-books have all been 
selected from those issued under the sanction of the 
larger school committees of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. 

Country visitors to the International Exhibition, 
of antiquarian or literary taste, will have ample op- 
portunities of increasing their libraries and mu- 
seums at the various important sales that, it is ru- 
moured, will take place during the summer. Messrs. 
Christie and Manson will dispose of some valuable 
collections ; Messrs. Puttick and Simpson have their 
premises filled almost to overflowing with literary 
treasures; and Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, 
amongst other important sales, will bring to the 
hammer the fine collection of engravings made by 
the late D. R. Clarke, Esq., the cabinet of coins and 
medals formed by the late Rev. Isaac Bonsall, a very 
valuable library of county histories and historical 
works, the exceedingly choice library of the late 
Miss Drummond, of Bristol, a gathering of curious 
old Greek pottery from the necropolis of Camirus, in 
the island of Rhodes, the magnificent library of the 
late Miss Richardson Currer, of Eshton Hall, York- 
shire—reputed to be by far the finest library in the 
county,—the choice cabinet of Como, the property 
of this lady, the interesting library of the late Canon 
M. A. Tierney, of Arundel, and the (to collectors) 
well-known and unique cabinet of coins formed 
by the Imperial Court Counsellor, C. G. Huber, of 
Vienna. It is stated that this cabinet comprises 
Many unique and unpublished specimens in all 
metals, and is by far the most important sale of the 
kind that has occurred for many years. 


Mr. Macready, the eminent tragedian, wrote to a 
friend a short time since, in reply to a request that 
he would give a reading on behalf of the People’s 
Hall at Bath—“TI fear I shall never be able to read 
in public again. I have now no tones left to 
express the emotions that seek for expression 
through the voice. If I should recover the power, 
or part of it, that I once possessed, I will dedicate it 
to your cause.” 


Not far from the Scottish capital is Roslin Chapel, 
well known to northern tourists as the finest re- 
main of Gothic architecture in that part of Great 
Britain. It was founded in 1446 by William St. 
Clair, Earl of Caithness, and belongs to his repre- 
sentative, the Earl of Rosslyn. Very lately it has 
been restored with the greatest care by the noble 
owner, and it is now open for regular worship. 


Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., her Majesty’s Minister 
at Athens, died on the 15th inst. ‘This gentleman 
was well known to the literary world as the author 
of Oriental Sketches, Walks in Rome, Historical 
Sketches of the Irish Catholic Association, and 
of several shorter literary efforts in the reviews and 
magazines. He was married, in 1821, to the 
daughter of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, from whom 
he was separated in 1828. 





SCIENCE. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Transactions of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science. 
J. W. Parker and Sons. 

( Continued.) 
Barbara Corlett follows Miss Twining with 
an essay ‘‘ On the Advisability of Introducing 

District Pauper Schools into Ireland.” This 


London : | 


| author argues that the only remedy for im- 
| proving pauper children in Ireland consists in 
introducing pauper district schools, in making 
the Acts for them compulsory on unions, and in 
empowering the Poor-Law Board to order the 
building, hiring, or application of standing 
| workhouses to the purposes of separate schools. 
| In Ireland, as there ‘are now a hundred and 
| sixty-three workhouses, almost all of which 
| are nearly empty, schools could be established 
|in the more favourable localities at little cost. 
Twenty-five of the existing workhouses given 
up to this okject would form homes for all the 
pauper children, the number of whom Miss 
Corlett calculates amounts to about seventeen 
thousand. 


The educational portion of the Transactions 
still remaining embraces a few miscellaneous 
papers and the report of the discussions on 
most of the subjects brought forward. In 
noticing these we shall run them over hastily, 
not because their miscellaneous character makes 
them less valuable, but for the reason that we 
have already devoted too much space to the 
educational section of the volume. 

Miss Mary Carpenter considers ‘‘ The Ap- 
plication of the Principles of Education to 
| Schools for the Lower. Classes of Society.” She 

professes to throw aside all idea of systems of 
| education as connected with ‘ party interests 
and prejudices,” and to base her conclusions 
on a consideration of the nature of the indivi- 
dual child requiring education. The paper is 
| full of feeling and tenderness,—in the abstract 
| good, in reference to actual practice dreamy 
and indecisive, and in tone as pious as a ser- 
mon in Regent’s Park. 

Rakhal Das Haldar describes ‘* Education 





, and its Results in Bengal,” in an instructive, | 


| and almost an amusing, sketch. He flatters 
‘** Young Bengal” on its progressive condition, 
and informs us that the writings of the said 
‘* Young Bengal” grace the pages of periodi- 
cals and reviews, and are often so good as to 
| be mistaken for the articles of talented and 
well-educated Englishmen. The educated na- 
tives of Bengal have also been appointed by 
the Government as unremunerated civil judges 
and magistrates, and in various executive ca- 
pacities. ‘* Public” spirit, too, is developing 
in the province, and seal libraries, debating- 
clubs, and hospitals, are being rapidly esta- 
blished. Still, there is a great falling off in the 
progress of female education. The poorer 
classes refuse to educate because of prejudice, 
while the opulent are still under the influence 
of popular opinion. 

Mr. James P. Organ, ‘ On Adult Night 
Schools in Dublin, with Suggestions for their 
Extension,” supplies a history of the subjects 
taught, and the principles on which the teach- 
ing is based; and adds some practical matter 
on the mechanical arrangements of adult even- 
ing schools. The school business should com- 
mence, he thinks, the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, and terminate the last Friday in 
March. Junior and adult pupils should not 

| be placed in class side by side. The salary of 


> | the teacher should depend, in a measure, on his 


| success ; and two hours each evening, say from 
| 7.30 to 9.30, is the most proper period for in- 
struction. Mr. Organ’s paper should be studied 
by all who are about to found evening schools 
for working men and children. 

The various topics relating to systems of 
, education are brought at last to a sudden check, 


| by an essay from the pen of Professor Pillans, | 


may almost say invented, the first use of the 
verb by the savage must have been not to 
impart his own thoughts, but to influence the 
action of those around him; and this not by 
declaring or expounding, but by commanding 
the services of those over whom he had power. 
If he should want an object, and that object 
be in sight, he would point to it, and in mono- 
syllabic sound explain his desire: cut, pluck, 
strike, bring, kill, would explain the action and 
the desire. The Professor, finding the origin of 
the verb after the manner described, traces it 
next within its own compass to the imperative 
mood for its germ, and considers that in this 
shape it ranks among the earliest achievements 
of articulate speech. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS. 


In addition.to the papers printed in full, 
there were read in the Education Department 
the following :— 

“The Strong Claims of the Middle Classes 
for Justice in the matter of Education,” by 
Joseph Bentley. 

**On Erasmus Smith’s Schools; their His- 
tory and Objects,” by Rev. W. Gibson. 

** On the Application of Symbolical Methods 
of Social Science, illustrated by the problem of 
Education,” by Professor Hennessey. 

**On the best Mode of Removing any Dis- 
abilities which impede the Advancement of 
Learning,” by Professor Hennessey. 

** Art Education considered in its Utilitarian 
and Social Aspects,” by M. A. Hayes. 








From the very free abstracts which we have 
now supplied, the essence of the subject-matter 
brought forward at the Dublin meeting in its 
educational department, is laid before the 
| reader; and the reader himself is consequently 

in a position to appreciate with comparative 
ease the merits of the various views sub- 
mitted. Perhaps the written and printed 
| argument may convey a different impression 
| from that conveyed by the hearing of the 
papers and of the debates, as they fell 
fresh from the minds of the authors; but 
at the same time, however different may be 
the estimate of one who reads from one who 
| has heard, in respect to details, it must, we 
| think, be allowed that on the great subject of 
| national education as a whole, the facts and 
| deliberations of the Dublin Congress have 
| tended unmistakably to support the soundness 
of three leading principles :— 


First, the discussion has demonstrated clearly 
and decisively, that what is called denomina- 
tional teaching, as applied to a national system, 
is inherently bad,—a system tried extensively 
in Roman Catholic countries, and found bad 
wherever tried,—a system which excites insane 
jealousies and rivalries, and sacrifices real learn- 
ing, not to the spirit, but the name of religion. 
Further, the discussion has proved that secular 
education, as it is applied even in warm and 
vehement Ireland, is good; that it prevents 
animosities ; that it succeeds in establishing a 
sound educational basis; and that it no way 
impedes religious training, but, on the contrary, 
by leaving religion free to grow, leaves it with 
the power to expand and approach to that 
beautiful thing which in its native growth 
has never yet been seen in all its glory. 

Secondly, the fact has been established that 
in the education of pauper children in these 
dominions, we have been ignoring not merely 





“On the Origin of the Verb.” The learned | the first principles of education, but the im- 
, Professor maintains that in the savage state, | pulses of the coldest humanity. That we have 
when language was being elaborated, and we | taken, and do still take, the wretchedly-born 
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iatant, and visiting on it the sins or ¢ mniafor- 
tunes of its parents, give to it no nursing 
hand, but a bare existence, surrounded by 
such scenes of sadness, and ending in such emp- 
tiness, that we do but, as it were, train it and 
send it out branded with disgrace and ripe for 
vice. We have learned that in remedying this 
grievous national defect our legislators may 
tind work for their hands which demands early 
attention ; and that England from her founda- 
tions can never be sound as a nation until the 
young of her lowest and largest classes, even 
as the young of her more privileged classes, are 
led by the State as their natural and anxious 
parent into that condition of life in which 
they shall be most fitted to play their part as 
the regenerators of society. 

Thirdly, we opine that the plan of a mixed 
system of education, in which the hands as 
vell as the mind are taught useful arts, is 
proved beyond comparison to be best suited to 
national purposes. The arguments of Mr. 
Senior on this point are conclusive, and open 
an entirely new field for educational enterprise. 
For if it be true that the mixed or half-time 
system is applicable to agricultural schools, it 
follows that the same rule extends to every 
school in the kingdom, and that if the labour 
of the hands relieves the labour of the mind in 
the peasant boy, and is to him a useful and 
healthful change, so also to the noble stripling 
does the rest of physical labour urge its plea 
and promise its reward. 





SOCIETIES, 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


April 9.—Annual General Meeting ; George Vere 
Irving, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The report of the auditors, balance-sheet, lists 
of Associates elected, withdrawn, and deceased, were 
read. ‘Tne finances of the Association were shown 
to be in a favourable condition ; £702. 3s, 2d., in- 
cluding a balance from the previous year, had been 
received, and £530. 2s. 6d. paid by the Treasurer, 
leaving a balance in favour of the Association of 
£172. 0s. 8d. This included the entire payments of 
the Journal for the year and on account of the First 
Part of the Collectanea Archcologica, all receipts 
upon which have not yet been received. Forty- 
eight associates had been elected, twenty-three had 
withdrawn, ten had deceased, and three were di- 
rected to be erased from the list for non-payment of 
their subscriptions. 

Obituary notices of the deceased members :— 
Thomas Bateman, Lord Braybrooke, F.S.A., William 
George Carter, F.S.A., James Clarke, Right Hon. 
C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, F.R.S., F.S.A., Edward 
8. Lee, William Newton, 8. Leigh Sotheby, F.S.A., 
Granville E. Harcourt Vernon, and Rev. F. H. Wil- 


kinson, M.A., were read by the Treasurer and or- | 


dered to be printed. 

The Annual General Mecting was voted in future 
to be held on the second Wednesday in May, instead 
of April. The Congress for 1862 was fixed for 
August, at Leicester, and that of 1863 for Leeds. 
Thanks were voted to the President, Sir Stafford H. 
Northcote, Bart., M.P., to the officers and council, 
to the auditors, to the authors of papers, and to the 
exhibitors of antiquities during the year; a special 
vote to the Treasurer, T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.8.A., 
for his care of the finances and for the ability with 
which he had edited the Journal and the Collectanea 
Archeologica, a copy of the first volume of which 
was laid before the meeting. 

A ballot then took place for the officers and 
council, when the following were returned elected :— 
President: Sir 8. H. Northcote, Bart., M.P. Vice- 
Presidents: Sir C. Rouse Boughton, Bart., James 
Copland, M.D., F.R.S. George Godwin, F-R.S., 
FS.A., Nathaniel Gould, ES. ‘A, James Heyw ood, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., George Vere Irvi ing, fe os Pettigrew, 








F.R. S, FS. a Sir J. Gurdeuer Wilkineon, D. C. Pe 
F.R. s. Treasurer : T. J. Pettigrew, F.R. S., E.'S A. 
Secretaries: J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix ; Hi. Syer 


Cuming. Foreign Secretary: T. Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., Corr. Memb. of the Institute of France. 
Palzographer: Clarence Hopper. Curator and Li- 
brarian: George R. Wright, F.S.A. Draftsman: 
H. C. Pidgeon. Council: George Ade, John Alger, 
W. H. Bayley, F.S.A., Dr. William Beattie, W. H. 
Black, F.S.A., Henry G. Bohn, Gordon M. Hills, 
John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., Edward Levien, 
M.A., F.S.A., W. Calder Marshall, R.A., George 
Maw, F.S.A., R. N. Phillips, F.S.A., J. W. Previté, 
Rev. James Ridgway, M.A., F.S.A., Edward Ro- 
berts, F.S.A., S. R. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A., Robert 
Temple. Auditors: George G. Adams, George 
Patrick. Thanks were given to the chairman, and 
the Associates afterwards dined together at St. 
James’s Hall to celebrate the eighteenth annniver- 
sary. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

The General Anniversary Meeting of the Mem- 
bers of the Society was held at the house of the 
Society, 4, St. Martin’s Place, April 23, 1862. 





| sitea it. Mr. Smith exhibited engravings of the 
building, by the permission of Mr. H. W. Sass 
and, after glancing rapidly at the Welsh calender 
of saints, concluded his paper with several curious 
and interesting legends connected with St, Wini- 
fred’s life, and that of her uncle, St. Beuno, 

Dr. Wm. Bell exhibited a series of plates of Ger- 
man antiquities, drawing particular attention to a 
Roman monument in the Museum at Bonn, 

Mr. Charles §. Haines exhibited a green glazed 
jug of the thirteenth century, recently discovered in 
some excavations opposite Northumberland Alley, 
Fenchurch Street. This specimen was rather re- 
markable, from its bearing on its sides the arms of 
Clair, Earl of Gloucester. Mr. Haines also exhi- 
bited a specimen of later date, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Farringdon Market. 

Mr, H. W. King exhibited a large green glazed 
medisval jug, ornamented with the “ fleur-de-lis,” 
lately taken up in front of the Church of St. Ni- 
cholas Acon, Lombard Street. 

Mr. J. E. Price exhibited a series of knives and 
two plated metal spoons, of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. They formed part of a large num- 
ber recently found in the excavations now in pro- 





The Rev. Thomas Fuller, M.A., occupied the 
chair. The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Mr, Vaux, Hon. Secretary, 
then read the Report. 

The Rev. Henry O. Cox, M.A., Keeper of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, and Thomas Watts, of 


the British Museum, were elected honorary mem- | 


bers of the Society. The annual address of the 
President was then read, when the following mem- 
bers were elected on the Council :—President : 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s. Vice-Presidents: his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the Right Hon. the , 


Earl of Carlisle, K.G., the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., | 
Sir John Boileau, Bart., Sir John Doratt, M.D., 
William Tooke, Esq., the Chief Justice of the Court | 


of Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Henry | 
Creswicke Rawlinson, K.C.B., Henry Fox Talbot, 
Ksq., F.R.S. Council: Rev. Churchill Babington, 
J. Bonomi, Esq., Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., Thomas 
Greenwood, ‘* Earl de Grey and Ripon, Augustus 
Guest, LL. ’D., E. S$. A. Hamilton, Esq., * John 
Hogg, Esq., Fata Bn J. Beresford Hope, Esq., 

the Rev. 


of London, James Cotter Morison, Esq., 
Teed, Esq., Q.C., W.S. W. Vaux, Esq. 
bi am Tooke, Esq. 
by, Esq., Edmund Oldfield, Esq. Librarian : Rev. 
J. 'S. Perowne. Foreign Secretary: John poker 
Esq. Secretary: W. S. W. Vaux, Esq. 


J. Godfrey 
Treasurer : 





LONDON AND MIDDLESEX, AND SURREY 
GICAL 


Tuesday, April 15.—Rev. B. H. Cowper in the 
chair. 

Mr. W. H. Overall exhibited and described some 
deeds of the fourteenth and fifteenth century, re- 
lating to property in Candlewick Ward, St. Magnus 
at Bridge, St. Botolph Billyngesgate, and St. Ni- 
cholas Olaf. Some of the red seals that were at- 
tached to these documents were exceedingly perfect. | 

Mr. Bassett Smith, F.G.S., read a paper entitled, 
“Notices of the Life of St. Winifred,” giving an 
account of the well which bears her name, at the 
town of Holywell, in Flintshire. Amongst the 
many holy and healing wells of Wales, that of St. 
Winifred is the most eminent. It bursts forth from 
the earth about two miles from the estuary of the 
Dee, throwing up eighty-four hogsheads of water in 
a minute, becoming at once a rapid river; and after 
working several water-wheels, discharges itself into 
the sea. The well itself is about six feet in depth, 
the water remarkably transparent, except after 
heavy rains, rarely varying in quantity, and never 
freezing. Over it the Lady Margaret, mother of 
Henry VIL. erected or rebuilt an elegant shrine ¢nd 
chapel, both of which are well preserved. For ages 
it has been the resort of pilgrims, and numerous are 
the testimonies to its healing powers. The names 
of William L, Edward I, and James IL., are to be 
found amongst the regal notabilities who have vi- 


the | 


Thomas Hugo, James Hunt, Esq., John | 
Winter Jones, Esq., the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop | 


Auditors : Henry Mh 54 


ARCHEOLO- | 
SOCIETIES. | 


gress for the Metropolitan Railway at Field Lane, 
| near the bed of the old Fleet Ditch. The knives 
| were from six to nine inches long, variously orna- 
| mented, and were probably mostly of Dutch or Fle- 

mish workmanship. He also exhibited two Roman 

cinerary urns, one black, the other of light-coloured 
| ware, obtained from the excavations for warehouses 
in Haydon Square, Minories. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monbay.—ZJnstitute of Actuaries, 7.—On the Probable Fu- 

ture of the Rate of Interest in this Country, by 
William Newmarch, Esq., F,R.S. 
Royal Institute of British z Architects, 8 
Royal Geographical Society, 8}. 
Tcrspay.—Royal Jnstitution, 4.—On Ancient Art, by C, T. 
Newton, Esq. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—On Reclaiming Lands 
from Seas and Estuaries, by James Oldham, 
M. Inst. C.E.—On the Reclamation of Land from 
Seas and Estuaries, by J. H. Miiller—On the Dykes 
of Sleswig and Holstein, and Reclamation of Land 
from the Sea, by John Paton, M.Inst. C.E. 
WEDNESDAY.—Society of Arts, 8.—On the Silk Depart- 
ment of the Italian Exhibition at Florence in 1861, 
by Mr. Thomas Winkworth. 
| Tuurspay.—Royal Institution, 2.—Annual Meeting. 
Linnean Society, 8.—On the Abnormal Habits of some 
Females of the Genus Orgyia, by H. T. Stainton, 
Esq., F.L.S. 
Fripay.—loyal Horticultural Society, 2.—-General Meeting. 
Royal Institution, 8.—On the Exhibition of 1862, by 
R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
Satrurpay.—Royal Institution, 3.—On Agricultural Chemis- 
try, by Professor Anderson. 
Royal Asiatic Society, 3. 


| 


| 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





Royat Iranian Oram .—With the exception of 
Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte ” (our comments upon which 


| we must reserve till next week), there has been no- 
| thing in the performances at this house to call for 


special notice since our last account. The operas 
performed have been “La Favorita,” “Il Trova- 
tore,” “ Guillaume Tell,” and “Le Prophéte.” Si- 
gnor Neri-Baraldi undertook the part of Fernando 
in “La Favorita” (for which Gardoni had been 
originally announced), and performed it with re- 
markable success, being encored in the “ Spirto 
gentil” in the last act. Mlle. Czillag made her 
first appearance this season in the character of Leo- 
nora in the same opera. On Monday next, “ Dino- 
rah” is to be produced at this house. 





Vocat AssoctaTion.—The members of this so- 
ciety gave their third con¢ert this season on Wed- 
nesday evening last, in presence of an admiring, but 
not very numerous auditory. The choral pieces, 


which comprised Mozart's “ Ave verum,” Mendels- 
sohn’s hymn, “ Hear my prayer, O God,” Meyer- 
beer’s “Pater noster,” besides three or four madri- 





gals and part-songs, 


were all effectively rendered and 
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well received. As the numbers of the chorus 
amount to two hundred, and consist, for the most 
part, of carefully-trained voices, this happy result 
need not be a matter of surprise, especially, too, 
when we consider that the direction is entirely in 
the hands of one of our most favourite composers 
and musicians—Mr. Benedict. The effect of the 
old Welsh air, “ Ar yd y nos,” arranged as a part- 
song by Mr. Brinley Richards, and performed as 
such, for the first time, on this occasion, was very 
pleasing. Herr Formes contributed three songs, 
“The Wanderer,” by Schubert ; “Wer ein Liebchen 
hat gefunden,” from the “Seraglio” of Mozart ; 
and “The Mill-wheel,” the latter being his own 
composition, a simple air, the pianoforte accompa- 
niment to which was given by himself; this latter 
ballad was encored, an honour paid to no other 
vocal work on this evening. Miss Eleanor Ward, a 
rising pianiste, gave “La Passione,” by Coup, and 
Litolff’s “Spinn-lied,”—the latter being re-demanded, 
she substituted in its place Ganz’s spirited galop, 
‘Qui vive,” composed expressly for her. If we might 
presume to offer a word of advice to a young player 
of such capacity and such promise, aided, moreover, 
by the valuable instruction of so experienced a 
performer as Mr. Benedict, we should recommend a 
more even balancing of the two hands; the right 
hand at present having a much greater degree of 
force than the left. Where a melody is assigned 
to the left hand, and the right is used simply for a 
running accompaniment, as in Litolff’s “ Spinn-lied,” 
this inequality becomes a decided blemish. The 
same young lady, in conjunction with Mr. Benedict, 
played Kalkbrenner’s duet for two pianofortes, in 
D minor. With the exception of a solo on the 
violin, Ernst’s variations of an air from “Tl Pirata,” | 
played by a blind violinist, Mr. Joseph Heine, the | 
remainder of the concert consisted of songs, solo or | 
duet, by Miss Messent, Miss Constance Roden, Miss | 
Chipperfield, the Misses Hiles, and Friulein Auguste 
Mehlhorn, who tock the place of Mlle. Marie Cru- 
velli, absent through indisposition. We omitted to 
state that the soprano part in Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
was sung by Miss Susannah Cole. On the same 
evening Mr. Leslie’s Choir gave a performance at 
the Hanover Square Rooms. 





Aprirat—Mr. Boucicault is so deeply impressed 
with the German superstition of a ghastly blood- 
sucking creature in human form, who after deatn is 
raised by the moon’s beams to a new term of life, 
that he has applied the electric light of the New 
A<clphi to revivify “The Vampire,” who drank, 
some twelve years since, a few drops of life from 
the dark vein then opened at the Princess’s. We 
expect that “The Phantom,” which appeared here 
last Monday, wil! enjoy a longer lease of existence 
than was accorded to its predecessor, ‘The Vampire.” 
In the first place, it is judiciously shortened by one 
act and a hundred years, and is lightened by the 
removal of one vietim and a considerable number of 
ghosts and corpses. It is also enlivened by some 
amusing characters, and enriched with beautiful | 
scenery. ‘There is a frightened landlord (Mr. Toole) 
who conduets a benighted party into the haunted 
ruins of Ravenscleugh, where one of them, J/aud 
Cameron (Mrs. Billington), is murdered by Sir Alan 
Ruthven, the Vampire (Mr. Boucicault) ; there is a 
quaint old doctor (Mr. Emery), whose reading of 
ancient books enables him to detect the true nature 
of the Phantom; and there is a doughty corporal- 
major (Mr. Paul Bedford), from whose pistol the 
creature receives its last death-wound. Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s make-up, with a black dress and a white face, 





brated header in “The Colleen Bawn;” and the 
piece is really worth seeing for this scene alone. 
As a specimen of stage landscape painting, we | 
doubt if it has ever been equalled. It certainly 
has never been surpassed. 





; 
Princess’s.—It is a question amoung critics whe- 
ther, in a drama as in a novel, concealment is a 
legitimate means of heightening the effect of the 
dénouement. But, where mystery is used as a pre- 
lude to nothing, we certainly cannot regard its em- 
ployment as an artistic device. Poets (and poetesses) 
have in the present age adopted the omne ignotum | 
method with unprecedented success; but the dra- | 
matic author labours for a class of persons more 
poetical than ordinary verse readers, and who will | 
only submit to darkness as a preparation for light. | 


A new farce, by John Oxenford, also came out 
on Saturday, entitled “I Couldn’t Help It.” It 
answers its obvious purpose of introducing the lively 
Miss Lydia Thompson in the character of a romping 
girl, whose precise parents have left her to the care 
3 2 fond grandmother during their residence in 

ndia. 








We reserve for next week our notice of the Easter 
burlesques. 





The Bath Theatre, which was first opened in 1805, 
and has sent many distinguished actors to the London 
stage, was destroyed by fire on the 18th instant. 





The thirtieth anniversary of the Marylebone 
Literary and Scientific Institution was celebrated 


Messrs. Fechter and Edmund Yates, the authors of | on Wednesday evening by a conversazione, in which 
“The Golden Daggers,” have, we are afraid, fallen | music took its share of the entertainment ; Messrs. 
into this error of attempting the mystification of | Oberthiir, Schlesser, Ciabatta, Allan Irving, and 
their audience as an end, and not as a means. We | Mmes. Stabbach and Sidney Pratten, freely contri- 


suspect that a large proportion of the intelligent | 
persons who filled this house on Saturday came | 
away with a very weak notion of the story they had | 
seen illustrated, but with a rather strong impression | 
that they had been expecting something all the | 
evening which never took place. Our deep admira- 
tion of the talents of Mr. Fechter, as an actor of | 
detail, makes it the more painful to us to record this | 
evidence of his want of conception as a dramatic | 
author, | 

In the improbable plot of this new piece we are | 
apparently called upon to admire the retributive 
vengeance of one George Lester (Mr. Fechter), who | 
had formerly held the post of chief of a tribe of | 
Indians, styling themselves, from an incident in their 
history, the Golden Daggers. The victim of this 
revenge is one Sir Percival Cunynghame (Mr. Jor- 
dan), who had formerly requited the chief’s gene- 
rosity with robbery, seduction, and attempted mur- 
der. Now, in return, by representing himself as a 
traitorous agent of the man he really is, George 
Lester, acting as a pianiste at London parties, de- 
prives Sis Percival of his wealth, his affianced bride, 
and, finally, of his life. Sir Percival, faithless on 
his side, plots against the life of his supposed friend, 
Tester, seeking, through the agency of one Duckett 
(Mr. Widdicomb), once his valet, and now a usurer, 
the assistance of a gung of St. Giles’s thieves, who 
unwittingly do an act of justice by robbing Duckett’s 
house, and leaving him, penniless and in despair, to 
be tracked down and murdered by Yowah (Mr. 
Shore), or Golden Dagger, who lurks about the 
neighbourhood of London in full native costume. 
Aniidst such a jumble of improbabilities, it is almost 
a matter of regret that the mise en scéne should be 
strikingly beautiful. A moonlight on Hampstead 
Heath ; a thieves’ cellar in “The Rookery,” which 
sinks through the stage with its ragged tenantry, 
and discloses the dark street overhead; and a fancy 
ball in a conservatory with coloured lamps, reflect 
the greatest credit upon Messrs. Cuthbert and Gates. 
But the last scene, by Telbin, wherein, during a 
winter sunset, the final struggle takes place in a 
punt on the Thames, and the body of Sir Percival, 
stabbed with a golden dsgger, crashes through the 
ice near the river’s brink, is one of the best effects of 
light and colour we have seen on the stage. With 
respect to the acting, we have only to observe that 
it is as effective as the uninteresting nature of the 
characters will permit. 





Lyceum.—Here “ Peep o’ Day” continues its ex- 





is most effective, particularly in the last act, where 
Sir Alan exerts a snake-like fascination over the 
fair young Ada Lochiel (Miss Henrietta Simms) ; 
and his quiet unimpassioned manner is impressive 
throughout. But the chief attraction of the piece 
cousists in the wonderful painting, by Mr. W. 
Telbin, of a snowy peak on Ben Nevis. It is here 
that a moonlit life returns to the Vampire, in what 
may be called, in the slang of the day, “a sensation 
revival ;” and it is here that a repetition of the same 
event is prevented by the cunning doctor, who 
arrests the power of the lunar rays by tumbling 
the corpse into a black chasm, where no beam can 
penetrate, The dead drop of the Phantom into this 
yawning gulf will bear comparison with the cele- 
Ns Pn 7 . 9 atin 


traordinary run, to-night being the 140th time of 
performance. The Christmas burlesque of “ Red 
Riding-Hood” has been at length withdrawn, but 
Telbin’s beautiful panorama of the Irish Lakes is 
still exhibited, and this, with a pretty song by Balfe, 
and a moonlight dance ending in a pas seul by 
Miss Lydia Thompson, constitute a separate enter- 
tainment under the name of “Killarney.” This 
dance, in which large white scarfs of the lightest 
material are dexterously flung into the air so as to 
assume an infinite variety of graceful curves, is a 
most happy effort of the genius of Oscar Byrne. 


buting their valuable services. 





We beg to call the attention of our readers to the 
letter of Signor Verdi, which appeared in the Times 
of Thursday last, on the subject of his musical work 
to be performed on the opening day of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. We trust that the Royal Com- 
missioners will reconsider the decision which they 
seem so hastily to have adopted, and accept Signor 
Verdi’s chorus, 


Her Majesty’s Theatre opens this evening with 
Verdi’s “ Ballo in Maschera.” SignorGiraldoni makes 
his first appearance on this occasion as Renato. 





The annual performance of the “ Messiah,” by 
the band of the Royal Society of Musicians, took 
place at St. James’s Hall yesterday evening; Pro- 
fessor Sterndale Bennett was the conductor. 








OMNIANA. 





The Word “ Such.”—In recent legal and official 
documents, acts of parliament, and the like, the 
word such is constantly used as equivalent to “ the 
aforesaid” or “ the same,” instead of in its proper 
sense “of the same kind” or “of the like kind,” 
This usage has even been adopted in compositions 
of a literary nature. As an instance of what is 
meant, take the following words from 20 Geo. I. 
c. 14, s. 2:—“ No person shall be naturalized by 
virtue of this Act, unless such person shall have re- 
ceived the sacrament,” &c. In all cases of this kind 
the meaning properly is, “such as is aforesaid,” and 
the word such can only be used with strict propriety 
when some genus or description has been previously 
mentioned, not when a single individual only has 
been alluded to. Yet cases of this kind constantly 
now occur. When this irregular use of the word 
crept into our language, I am not able to state, 
but believe it to be of very recent introduction. I 
have lately met with a precisely similar abuse of the 
Greek word roovres in a document of the eleventh 
century. A Greek manuseript, preserved in the 
Neapolitan archives (published and illustrated by 
Giuseppe Genovesi, 1812), gives an account of a 
plaint made by one Cosmas, a monk, stating that 
certain persons had violently taken possession of a 
mill, the property of a church. The writer, who had 
been sent as judge to investigate the complaint, 
says that he summoned before him one of the par- 
ties accused, who, on being questioned, replied: 
OTs Toy TOOUTOY MNHACY UYTI RATAAAMYwWYHY txw AUTwE 
Mire TOY TpwAY Hyoumsvey TNs TomuTns ExxAnoias, Le 
“T hold such mill by exchange made with the late 
incumbent of such church.” Whereupon, adds the 
Writer : jnewusba avrov drws soridibes nuuy THY TomUTNY 
xaradraywyny, i.e. “we told him to show us such 
exchange.” In all three cases, and in_ several 
other instances in the same document, roures is 
evidently used as exactly equivalent to “before 
mentioned,” and just in the way in which our mo- 











Surely the admirers of crinoline might learn a 
> ga lesson from the beauty of these natural 
forms. 










dern authors frequently use the word such. The 
| Germans use solcher, solches in the same way. 
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